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PROLOGUE. 


HE place is Esbrough, a 
rising—not yet risen— 
town in the north of 

England. The time is eleven 
o'clock, on the last night of the 
year 1849. 

Myles Cuolahan, standing on 
the steps of the Packhorse and 
Talbot public-house, recognises 
his acquaintance, Mr. Paul Bayliss, 
who is passing down the High 
Street on his way home. Seizing 
him in a very friendly manner by 
the arm, he gives him ‘Good 
evening.’ 

‘Ay, ay! good night, Myles; 
good night,’ says Bayliss, trying to 
pass on, and with the roughness 
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of one who does not wish to be 
stopped; but the strong fingers 
that clutch the sleeve of his rough 
pilot-coat hold him too tightly; 
he cannot slip from their grasp. 

* Ye’ll not have the heart to say 
no toa glass of just whativer ye 
like best with Myles Cuolahan this 
night, Misther Bayliss; an’ if ye 
do, I'll not belave ye, nor be the 
mane man to tak’ ye at your word 
nayther. So there!’ he cries, 
making a move of a yard or so in 
the direction of mine host of the 
Packhorse’s snug red-curtained 
parlour. 

There is a suspicion of mellow- 
ness in the tone of voice in which 
Bayliss’s captor says this; and 
Bayliss replies : 

‘But you must let me say no, 
and thank ye with it, Cuolahan 
ee tic 

‘It’s New Year’s Eve,’ urges 
Myles, never relaxing his grip of 
Bayliss’s coat-sleeve, ‘an’ divil’s 
the bit o’ luck ye’ll have the year 
to come, Misther Bayliss, if ye 
don’t have one glass of whisky 
wi’ me on this present occasion.” 

A shrewd observer, noting the 
look on the Englishman’s face 
as the Irishman said this, would 
probably have inferred that the 
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goddess Fortune could not well 
treat Paul Bayliss worse in the 
year to come, than she had done 
in the year past. Which, indeed, 
was nearly true. 

*Ye’ll come into the Pack- 
horse ?’ said Myles. 

‘No, no, Cuolahan,’ Bayliss per- 
sisted ; ‘ I’ll not take another glass 
this year: and I'll just remind 
you, my lad, you’ve got the walk 
to Back End before you, and if 
you like to walk with me as far as 
I go, I'll be glad of your company ; 
and if not, I’ll wish you a happy 
new year when it comes, and say 
good night.’ 

‘Tell that to the marines for a 
tale, Misther Bayliss,’ cried Myles ; 
* ye’ll not be for Back End yet.’ 

* Yes, but I shall,’ said Bayliss, 
sinking his voice to the tone 
of a confidential whisper. ‘ You 
see, Myles, if I’m out many 
seconds after our kitchen clock 
strikes eleven, either on New 
Year’s Eve or any other eve, we 
don’t want vinegar with our cab- 
bage for a week after. My sister 
Barbara is, I suppose, about as 
near perfection as a mortal Method- 
ist can be. Now you understand.’ 

He tapped Myles playfully on 
the shoulder, and freed himself 
from his grasp. 

Under the lamp at the street- 
door of the Packhorse and Talbot 
Myles Cuolahan winked a wink of 
passing comprehension. Then he 
responded to Bayliss’s invitation 
to walk home with him. 

‘ Misther Bayliss,’ he said, ‘I’d 
come out just to take a momentary 
peep at the stars and all the other 
heavenly bodies—including, av 
coorse, the planets and the comets 
—when who should I see but 
yourself, looking as brave as the 
best of them ; an’ what would I do 
in dacency but ask you to step in 
and dhrink a glass with me? It’s 
hard that you won’t, on you and 
onme, But Iam not the boy to be 


after getting you into trouble with 
a lady—least of all Miss Barbara 
Bayliss. Bless her purty eyes !— 
if they are purty, which I don’t 
rightly remember. An’, thanking 
you all the same, I'll not want for 
company home as far as I go, an’ 
farther. Johnny’s inside,’ pointing 
over his shoulder. ‘Somebody ’Il 
have to see Johnny home to his 
own door, an’ it’s likely I’ll be the 
man.’ 

As Cuolahan finished speaking, 
there was a shuffling noise of foot- 
steps on the stone floor of the 
passage. Both Myles and Bayliss 
looked round, as the Company, in 
the form of ‘P. Bayliss and Co., 
Ironfounders, General and Jobbing 
Smiths, etc., etc., Holcotes, near 
Esbrough, came slowly but 
surely into the full light of the 
lamp which hung over the door 
of the inn, and advertised boldly, 
in red glass and white letters, 
those neat wines and genuine 
spirits the said Company loved 
too well. 

The ‘mood of the Company, as 
convoyed by two boon fellows he 
reached the threshold; was thickly 
sportive. 

* What—sort—of—night.... 
eh, Myles ? he asked, in seven very 
deliberate jerks, before he steadied 
himself against the door-post. 

‘Hould your whisht, Johnny: 
here’s Bayliss!’ said Cuolahan, in 
his friend’s ear. 

The Company, whose faculties 
were not at their brightest, had 
failed to notice the presence of 
the head of the firm. Cuolahan’s 
hint fell short of its purpose also ; 
for Johnny Armstrong only said, 
‘Eh? with a very wide sense of 
interrogation generally. ‘ We’re 
going down to the Yorkshire 
Grey. Let him come if he likes.’ 

‘Johnny,’ said Myles, giving 
his friend a good shake, ‘you 
don’t hear me. Look round you, 
man ; it’s Misther Bayliss.’ 


















Johnny being now made to 
understand, suddenly lost his 
jovial tone, and became absurdly 
dignified. 

He looked sulkily at his partner, 
and resented with some spirit the 
uncalled-for innuendo conveyed in 
the offer of a friendly arm to 
support him. 

But his legs most inopportunely 
spoke the truth in the plainest 
language; and having served him 
this shabby trick, left him at the 
mercy of Cuolahan and Bayliss, 
who, taking his arms in theirs, 
turned his back for him on the 
Yorkshire Grey and the convoy 
who had brought him from the 
parlour of the Packhorse, and 
walked him off in the direction 
of Marsh Road, a mile and a half 
away in the outskirts of Esbrough. 
Their way led through the town, 
where, though it was eleven o’clock, 
the shops were ablaze with gas, 
and thronged with customers. . 

For it is Friday night, and 
the streets, which at Christmas 
time are almost like a fair, are 
crowded with buyers and lookers- 
on; people with baskets, and good 
folk who have come out to stare 
about them, see the sights in the 
shop-windows, enjoy the bustle, 
hear the politic patter of Cheap 
Jack, and spend divers pence, one 
at a time, for the privilege of an in- 
terview with the ‘Giant American 
Sisters, the Fattest Women in the 
World, the largest horse ever 
known, the curious blue ring- 
tailed ‘Gorilla Ape from Central 
Africay,’ and other vaunted cele- 
brities of the market-place. 

Being still Christmas time, 
everything to eat is bedecked 
with holly, and the darkest shops 
are bright with unaccustomed 
lights. In the bye-streets, New 
Year’s Eve is kept in every house 
where there are children or old 
people: kept mostly in the simple 
fashion of something extra to eat 
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and drink. In the public-houses, 
that orthodox tribe, the topers, 
who neglect no privileged occasion 
of rejoicing, keep the feast after 
their own manner, and as they 
keep every feast, saint’s day or 
holiday, either of State or Church, 
by making it a day more than 
usually unholy. It is a night 
when the pulse of the noisy little 
manufacturing town, always quick 
and active, beats fierce and feverish. 
For generally, as becomes a young 
town whose future is all before it, 
by eleven o’clock its lights are 
put out, and the workers are in 
bed and asleep, and nothing is 
left stirring but the policeman who 
keeps watch and ward. 

The stream of people in the 
streets is already setting home- 
ward, but not before the butchers’ 
shops have been pretty nearly 
cleared of the great piles of yellow 
and red meat, on which Esbrough 
housewives look with loving but 
critical eyes; not before the 
grocer, wiping his brow, has re- 
marked, with a sober joy that will 
lend a brightness to next Sunday’s 
services, the lightness of his 
shelves and the fulness of his till ; 
not before the fruiterer has got 
rid of those pyramids of golden 
oranges, bursting figs, brown nuts, 
and rosy apples, which will form 
the childrens’ feast of the morrow. 

As Cuolahan and Bayliss, with 
their staggering charge, pass 
through the full streets, they 
meet plenty of people they know. 
But Johnny Armstrong’s ways are 
familiar, and they only remark to 
each other : 

‘ It’s Johnny : they’re taking him 
home.’ 

Observe, that it is a bad sign 
when a man past thirty is called 
by the diminutive Christian name 
that belongs to a boy. Armstrong 
the toper—for he had no other 
occupation—was, with all the world 
except his wife, ‘Johnny,’ and 
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nothing else. In the last ten years 
he had been steadily drinking, 
drinking and singing songs, had 
done no manner of work, got no 
money and cared to get none. 
People began to whisper that 
Johnny Armstrong was coming to 
the end of his resources; it was 
even said that he had begun to 
raise money by means of the house 
with the three golden balls. And 
his wife was growing more and 
more careful as the inevitable day 
of destitution drew near. 

‘It’s Johnny Armstrong going 
home. Happy new year, all three ! 
Johnny’s drunk as usual. A 
pretty new year he’ll spend, poor 
fellow !’ 

Ay. Another New Year’s Day 
would be his. For it was the last 


time he was to stagger home. 
Johnny Armstrong had sung his 
last song, smoked his last pipe, 
drained his last glass, and was 
staggering blindly down the street 


to meet his miserable doom— 
drunk. 

They left the town behind them 
and walked along the road in the 
open country. In the fields it was 
a clear, cold Christmas night; the 
stars as bright as on that eve 
when the angels sang their song 
—the only song of heaven ever 
heard on earth, and the shepherds 
listened and wondered with hearts 
that burned within them; one of 
those nights when the world seems 
fo have forgotten its troubles and 
to be at peace for ever; when you 
might wander abroad like the great 
Sheikh Abraham listening and 
waiting for the word of the Lord. 
To him it came in a Voice: to us 
it comes in a restful calm and 
trust. 

But the holy stillness of the 
night found no reflection in the 
hearts of the three men as they 
walked along the frost-bound road. 
The one idea that possessed Arm- 
strong was that of making Bayliss 


believe that nobody was so much 
surprised at the unreasonable refu- 
sal of his legs to carry him steadily 
as their owner was himself. As if 
Bayliss was ignorant of his part- 
ner’s weaknesses! Bayliss, cogi- 
tating of the hopelessly insolvent 
state of the firm of which he was 
the head and Armstrong the tail, 
speculated on his chance of getting 
rid of Johnny without an hour’s 
delay, and then wheedling his 
sister out of another loan; or 
making a new appearance in 
the ‘Gazette.’ Myles Cuolahan’s 
conscience smote him hard for 
having left an appreciative com- 
pany of particularly jolly fellows 
just as the ball was rolling fastest, 
and his sense of what was decent 
in the way of behaviour being thus 
outraged by his own wilful act, the 
light-hearted Celt was as gloomy as 
Myles could be. So, without having 
interchanged many words by the 
way, they leave Johnny at the 
wicket-gate of his little garden at 
Back End. He staggers up the path 
alone. His wife, who is waiting 
up for him, hearing his well-known 
footsteps on the stones outside, 
springs to her feet and runs to 
open the door. It is no new sight 
to her, this of her husband’s slow 
and heavy entry. She is not sur- 
prised when he sits at the table 
and, leaning his head upon his 
hands, falls sound asleep. She 
goes on quickly with her work, 
her thin nimble fingers setting 
stitch after stitch. Not even a sigh 
—not even a reproach: for this 
wife has passed all that. She is tied 
to a drunkard, and she knows that 
her fate is beyond all hope. Other 
men may change. The passionate 
man may grow calm and long- 
suffering; the wilful man may 
listen kindly to the voice of reason ; 
the selfish man may —I have never 
known a case, but he may—learn 
to feel sympathy for others; the 
cruel man become softened; the 
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malicious man may become gener- 
ous; the nervous, contented; the 
improvident man may take to the 
ways of thrift: but the drunkard 
never improves. For him there is 
but one remedy; and since he 
seldom takes it, there is butone end 
—misery, shame, an unhonoured 
and premature old age. Look at 
Johnny Armstrong as he sleeps in 
his chair! In those swelling veins, 
that red and bloated face, that 
hair grey too soon, would you re- 
cognise the handsome young fel- 
low, the last of the Armstrong 
race, owners of Esbrough for seven 
hundred years, who brought home 
with him, ten years ago, his bonny 
bride from the Border country, 
where the Armstrongs first came 
from? How handsome he was 
then! How hopeful was the 
household! How full of projects 
was its master, for the restoration 
of the fallen Armstrong fortunes ! 
And for her, his wife, who can tell 
the tragedy of a life wasted and 
hopes shattered? There is no 
tragedy in history, no drama of 
the Greek stage, grander, more 
sublime, more full of pity and 
terror, than that of a woman’s life, 
as the hero of her youthful leve 
slowly, bit by bit—not letting fall 
a borrowed drapery, but adding 
others to his own features, putting 
out new and hideous limbs as a 
tree puts forth new branches— 
develops into a monster like the 
laidly worm of Dunstanburgh. 
It is a tragedy which has never 
been written, perhaps because we 
see it before us every day. Some 
day, another Shakespeare shall 
put it on the stage for us. 

‘I am going to bed, John,’ she 
said at last, as the clock struck 
ene, shaking him by the shoulder. 

He looked up, shook his head 
and went to sleep again. She put 
away her work, raked out the last 
embers of the fire, took away the 
candle and went upstairs. 


At two, Johnny Armstrong woke 


again, stupid, cold, trying to think. 


‘ Bayliss,’ he said—‘ Bayliss is 
to come to-morrow to pay his 
rent. Then he struck a match 


and looked about for the candle. 
Then he slipped something from 
his pocket, and stooped to find it. 
The light dropped out of his hand, 
his head grew heavy as lead, and 
he lay along the floor insensible 
and breathing stertorously. 


Presently a little wreath of light 
smoke crept stealthily upwards, as 
if aveiding the sleeper’s face ; then 
there came a dull-red glow visible, 
had Johnny Armstrong’s eyes been 
open, which they were not, be- 
tween the boards of the carpetless 
floor where the lighted match had 
fallen; then the glow brightened 
into a broad light with crackling 
and sputtering of wood, for the 
laths of the ceiling were on fire, 
and in the kitchen below the flame 
was running out tongues of fire 
here and there, that caught the 
wainscoting of the old house, crept 
behind the wall with the whis- 
pered hiss of a serpent, and 
mounted higher and higher, in- 
tent to destroy, but resolved upon 
silence till the moment for decisive 
action arrived. The woman slept 
upstairs, dreaming of her North- 
umbrian home or of the unborn 
child. 

Downstairs her husband, Johnny. 
Armstrong, lay snoring loudly, too 
drunk for any dreams. 


Fire! fire! The flames were 
roaring and screaming as they de- 
voured the last rafter of Johnny 
Armstrong’s cottage, and what had 
been, an hour before, a man with 
his infinite possibilities, was now 
an impossible heap of ashes, use- 
less for ever! 

When the clock struck three the 
terrified people, some dozen or so 
from the neighbouring works, were 
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carrying to the nearest place of 
shelter, the works themselves, for 
no other house stood near Johnny 
Armstrong’s, the one thing saved 
from the fire—his wife. Two or 
three women followed the men as 
they bore her, helpless and swoon- 
ing, from the scene of the disaster. 
The town was asleep. Too late 
help came. The bright light in 
the sky above Armstrong’s house 
had quite faded out before the 
engine started from Esbrough. 

* Lay her in the foundry—it is 
the only place,’ said one. 

They spoke in whispers; for in 
face of a great calamity, we are in 
a kind of church, conscious of our 
own weakness, recognising, in spite 
of ourselyes, the dangers that sur- 
round us. She opened her eyes 
and moaned. They made haste to 
lay her down on some rough bed 
extemporised out of workmen’s 
coats. It was a long, low shed, lit 
here and there by flaming gas jets, 
roofed with a great glass arch, of 
which half the panes were broken, 
those, namely at the upper end 
where the furnace stood, and 
through the broken glass you 
might watch, if you looked up— 
though these men never did look up 
—the tranquil stars gazing upon 
the scene. And you might fancy 
they gazed with a sort of curio- 
sity, as if here was a noticeable 
thing in the world’s history. No- 
ticeable indeed, though it happens 
every day, for a child was to be 
born, and a woman was to die. 
The working men never looked 
round, hearing and seeing nothing 
but the surly roaring of the fur- 
nace, and watching for the moment 
to begin the pouring out. In front 
of the fire, dressed in some rough 
wraps, kept wet, were those whose 
duty it was to guide the streaming 
mass of molten metal into the 
ladles, great iron buckets with 
huge handles, which stood ready 
to receive it when the time should 


come; and close at hand were the 
moulds, long prisons as they 
seemed, cut regularly in the floor. 

Johnny Armstrong’s wife they 
had laid at the other end of the 
shed. She was left alone with the 
women behind a rude screen of 
canvas andshawls. Presently, these 
gathered close round her under 
the gas flame over their heads. 


‘John,’ she murmured faintly, 
with lips that grew whiter every 
moment, ‘John, dear John, don’t 
drink it all; leave something for 
the baby and me. Leave some- 
thing, John.’ 

John would drink no more; but 
that she did not know. They laid 
her baby by her side. She revived 
for a moment to kiss the new-born 
cheek, so soft, so fragile; then she 
looked round her, and saw the 
women bending over her. All was 
strange to her in these last moments 
when life was ebbing away. 

‘It’s a boy, dear,’ said one, ‘a 
beautiful boy.’ 

‘Try to bear up; poor thing!’ 
said another, in kindly. accents. 

But she lay back on the rough 
bed quite still, and they saw she 
was dead. 


‘Let be; let be!’ said a man, 
Myles Cuolahan, no other; his 
face was blackened, his hair singed, 
and clothes torn, and his hand 
bleeding. ‘ My Biddy will take the 
child. ‘’Twill do instead of the 
little one we buried last week. God 
bless him !’ 

Presently came the doctor, too 
late. By this time the iron, molten, 
was pouring out from the furnace 
in a white stream into the ladles. 
As they dragged them to the 
moulds it streamed across the floor 
in rivulets of silver. 

‘ Strong!’ cried the woman who 
held the child; ‘ he’s the strongest 
baby I ever handled. Give me 
another pin, and he’ll be beautiful. 
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To think, poor lamb, that his 
mother only just had time to set 
her eyes on him!’ 

‘The mother is dead,’ said the 
doctor, though they knew that 


already. ‘Poor thing! the fright 
has killed her. Where is her 
drunken husband ?” 

Nobody answered for a while. 

‘Myles Cuolahan saved her,’ 
said one, pointing to the shrinking 
hero, who had that night per- 
formed a deed worthy to be chro- 
nicled among the gests even of 
the London Fire Brigade ; ‘ but her 
husband was not in the bedroom.’ 

‘ Perhaps he never went home.’ 

*But he did; he was taken 
home to his own door.’ 

‘Then he——’ 

* He’s dead,’ said Myles. ‘ Burned 
in the fire, he is. Poor Johnny 
Armstrong! The drink was in 
him, and he hadn’t the sinse to 
get out.’ 

The doctor shook his head and 
looked at the speaker, who turned 
away his face uneasily, for he read 
in the doctor’s eyes the warning 
to himself that was left unspoken. 

* Come, come,’ he said, turning 
to the woman who held the child, 
‘we must see after the living. 
Now then, Mrs.Cuolahan, let us...’ 
he glanced at the furnace, the 
streaming metal, the men of the 
night shift, the lurid light that 
played upon the poor helpless bundle 
in the woman’s arms, and hesitated 
for a moment—‘ now then, let us 
look at this Son of Vulcan.’ 


IL. 


FIVE-AND-TWENTY years ago ill 
news flew as fast at Esbrough as 
at places more and less important. 
But it was nearly breakfast-time 
with Paul Bayliss when the news of 
Johnny Armstrong’s death reached 
him: for the simple reason that 
nobody thought of starting off to 
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fetch him, in the excitement of the 
fire and the anxiety of the scene 
that followed it. So Bayliss snored 
while his partner and his partner’s 
house were perishing. But the 
morning brought the news to him. 
A puddler from the works came 
over to his sister’s house to tell 
him, as it was argued among the 
men, that he was one of those who 
‘ought to know.’ Not that it was 
felt he could do anything in par 
ticular pending the coroner’s in- 
quest, but, in general terms, the 
opinion was expressed that he 
should be told. The volunteer, 
who arrived with the message, 
did not even get thanks for his 
pains. Bayliss was too much 
moved by his news to be punc- 
tilious in the matter of the minor 
civilities. In one second he was 
out of bed. In six minutes he 
was striding along at a swinging 
pace to the scene of the cata- 
strophe. 

We have to see more of him, 
and may describe him at once. 

Paul Bayliss is now a man of 
about thirty years of age—the 
same age as his partner, Johnny 
Armstrong, dead and gone. He is 
a man rather below the middle 
height, fresh-coloured, healthy, vi- 
gorous of appearance. Perhaps his 
eyes are too small and too close 
together ; perhaps it is his chin, 


.which is coarse and full; perhaps 


it is something about his mouth, 
which is large, and generally a 
little open; perhaps it is the red- 
ness of his hair and whiskers ; per- 
haps it is his big, heavy nose; per- 
haps it is the presence of all these 
features together, which gives the 
impression that Paul Bayliss would 
be a man of passably good looks, 
if something were not in the way. 
He is not a handsome man, nor is 
he even prepossessing. On the 
other hand, he has a free, open 
way with him. He laughs loudly; 
he tells a story; he is always 
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ready to say the proper thing that 
stands for sympathy ; he can sing 
a good song; he can drink with 
any man of his inches, and does 
too, when he gets the chance of 
doing it for nothing. He is affable 
to every one. He never forgets a 
face, to commit which fault has 
brought thousands of short-sighted 
men to grief. He pays his way as 
far as he can, and would wish to 
owe no man anything. And yet, 
with all these admirable qualities, 
Paul is not popular. To be sure, 
he has had, as he is never tired of 
saying, luck dead against him. To 
be only thirty, and to have failed 
as a blacksmith and implement- 
maker, the trade to which he was 
brought up—as a farmer and seeds- 
man, the trade which he tried 
next—and as an auctioneer and 
estate agent; and now, to be in a 
bad way as a farmer and jobbing 
smith, shows a malignity of fate 
against which few men could 
struggle. At the same time, there 
are not wanting those who say that 
Paul Bayliss has only himself to 
thank; that he had good chances, 
and that, if he could have kept out 
of the way of Johnny Armstrong, 
and the seductions of his convivial 
set, he would not have failed in 
any of his undertakings, and might 
have been a well-to-do man by this 
time. But, with all this, he was 
still a hopeful man, and had one 
answer always ready for the ‘ can- 
did’ remarks of friends: ‘ You wait 
till I turn up trumps.’ To the 
friends it seemed that the turn of 
his suit never came. Candour com- 
pelled them to express a pious 
doubt that it ever would come. 
Such was Paul Bayliss at the time 
my story begins. We left him, with 
busy mind and quick strides, mak- 
ing the best of his way to the hot 
ashes of Johnny Armstrong’s roof- 
tree. 

A mile on his way was a point 
where three roads met. He came 


to a stop. After all, four blackened 
walls aud a heap of charred débris 
could have nothing more to tell 
him than he knew already. Myles 
Cuolahan, on the other hand, might 
know a good deal more. He had 
learned from the messenger the 
brave part played by the Irishman, 
and he took the road that led to 
Myies’s habitation. He came pre- 
sently to a row of small two-storey 
houses, all exactly alike, all with 
green doors, green shutters, white 
blinds, only some of them whiter 
than others; all bearing an air of 
meekness and dependence, which 
proclaimed the fact that they were 
occupied by the employés at the 
works. Even at this early hour 
their tenants, heads of the families, 
were away at the factory. The 
door of the first, like all the rest, 
stood hospitably back, and opened, 
as is the practice of such doors, 
upon the living-room. In this 
room—his throat tied round with 
a red silk handkerchief, dressed in 
a thick pea-jacket, rusty black hat, 
and a dilapidated pair of trousers, 
such duds and gleanings in the 
way of clothes as his friends could 
lend him to replace the garments 
destroyed by the fire—sat Myles 
Cuolahan. Myles—a little man, 
thin and spare, with a sharp, clear- 
cut nostril, black eyes as bright as 
beads and as clear as a bell, crisp 
curly black hair, thin cheeks, and 
a long straight chin—was sitting 
on an inverted box, his own pack- 
box, in front of the fire ; in his lips 
was his pipe, but it was empty; 
and in his arms—Bayliss noticed 
it with great surprise—hugged by 
about the biggest pair of hands 
that ever belonged to man, was a 
baby; and to the baby—a tiny 
creature, wrapped and swathed in 
flannel, with its little face sleepily 
turned upwards—Myles was sing- 
ing, in a high-toned voice that 
might have been heard miles off, 
some sort of nonsense, a reminis- 
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cence of his native country and his 
own childish days :— 
‘A turf and a clod 
Spells Nabuchod ; 
A knife and a razor 
Spells Nabuchodnezzar ; 
A silver spoon and a gold ring 
Spells Nabuchodnezzar the king ; 
An old pair of slippers, and a new pair 
of shoes, 
Spells Nabuchodnezzar the king of the 
Jéws.’ 


As for the tune, it was a queer old 
Irish melody. Moore never heard it, 
fortunately, and so you will not find 
it in those five big volumes, where 
there is so much sweet old music, 
and so much sugary, brand-new 
sentiment. I heard an imitation of 
it myself the other day, played and 
sung by a young lady, to some af- 
fecting words about love and part- 
ing, which made me laugh, because 
I thought of Myles and Nabuchod. 

He beat time to the music with 
his right hand, keeping the left leg 
a foot and a half or so above the 
ground, so as to preserve the equi- 
librium of the baby. Paul Bayliss 
moved softly towards him. 

* A turf and a clod spells Nabuchod. 


Thim’s Irish hieroglyphics, Mas- 
ther Johnny Armstrong. There’s 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, too; but 
T'll tell ye all about thim when you 
get older and I get wiser. Faith, 
now, ye see, there’s room for im- 
provement for both of us. Don’t 
shut your eyes again, ye litfle 
divil. The strongest babby I ever 
see. Keep ’em wide open, for 
manners, whiles I’m talking to ye. 
And never a cry since ye was born! 
Why don’t ye cry, thin, with your 
father burned to a cinder, and no- 
thing better, Lord forgive us! than 
a handful of sut and ashes, and 
yer mother lying in her cowld 
coffin, ye ungrateful little divil. 
A knife and a razor spells Nabuchod- 
nez-zar.” 
Bayliss had not made his en- 
trance heard. He now stepped up 


to Myles, and touched him on the 
shoulder. 

* Cuolahan |’ 

The Irishman, startled, dropped 
his left leg, and brought up his 
right with a sudden jerk that 
caught the infant, fortunately, in 
the safest place possible, and threw 
it a good foot or so into the air. 
Myles caught it cleverly in his two 
great open hands. 

‘ Bedad, now, Paul Bayliss, ’tis 
easy to see ye’re not a married 
man. Stealin’ on a man in that 
secret way, when he’s got a few 
hours old babby in his arms, and 
his wife washin’ up, and the 
babby might have been bruk, 
and kilt. Then where should we 
be ?—where should we be, I axes 
you, Paul Bayliss? The beaks sit- 
ting on us—six months only, and 
no hard labour, for Myles Cuola- 
han, licensed hawker, in consi- 
deration of his excellent character 
—six years, and the treadmill, for 
Paul Bayliss, Esquire, becase he’s 
such an unlucky divil. But sit 
down, Paul ; sit down, and have a 
dhrink in memory of the poor de- 
parted. Johnny’s no more, Paul; 
the Co.’s come to an end intirely. 
Here’s all that’s left of him. Biddy 
won’t cry over the child, for fear of 
bad luck.’ 

Bayliss shook his head mourn- 
fully. 

‘ Ye’ve heard, av coorse, what 
*tis with poor Johnny. Why, ’tis 
murder, Paul, or next door to it, 
becase a man can’t be hanged for 
murdherin’ himself. There can’t 
even be a funeral, becase there’s 
nothing left tobury. They wouldn’t 
do that, not.even in poor ould Ire- 
land—God bless her! No, sir; the 
base Saxon tyrants——’ 

‘ Never mind the Saxons, Myles. 
Tell me all about Armstrong.’ 

* Lord rest his soul for a good, 
honest, dare-divil chap that never 
refused his glass!’ Myles heaved 
a natural sigh. 
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‘We tuk him home safe to his 
own door, you and me, and then 
he sets fire to the house and him- 
self, and everything’s burnt up. 
All the sticks and the beautiful 
ould pictures he was so proud of, 
the pictures of the ould Arm- 
strongs; and the poor wife’s dead 
with this little spalpeen here, 
nothing at all saved for him; and 
I’m here, wasting my time nursing 
of him, and that’s all about it. 
Paul it’s lucky for Johnny that 
it was at Christmas-tide he died, 
for blessed Peter leaves the doors 
of heaven wide open till Twelfth 
Night, and no questions axed. 
We're six nights off that. Johnny 
ll be in by this, praise the Lord! 
and plenty of time to spare.’ 

A curious expression came over 
Bayliss’s face. But just then 
Mrs. Cuolahan appeared at the 
door, and he spoke to her. An 
Irish girl, bright-faced and rosy- 
cheeked, some five - and - twenty 
years old. She looked inquiringly 
at her husband. 

‘It’s Paul Bayliss, Mary, and 
he’s come to see after his friend 
and partner Johnny Armstrong, 
dead, poor chap!’ 

‘ Friend, were you ?’ she replied. 
‘ Then you might have done him 
the good turn to keep him away 
from the dhrink. Partners in 
what, were you? was it in the 
whisky ?” 

‘Hould your tongue, Biddy! 
With poor Johnny and his wife 
dead as an ould turf,’ said Myles; 
‘and about as much of him left, 
more’s the pity.’ 

‘If you’re a friend,’ went on 
the woman, ‘ you’ll give Christian 
burial to his wife. It’s hard on 
her, poor respectable woman, toil- 
ing and slaving for the babby that 
was to come; hard on her to have 
nothing but a pauper’s funeral.’ 

‘Ay,’ said Paul, ‘it’s hard. 
Was nothing saved from the fire ?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ said Myles. 


‘Come to the cottage with me,’ 
returned Paul, in whose face the 
strange expression still dwelt. 
‘Come to the cottage, and let us 
look at the ruins.’ 

The two walked away to the 
roofless and burnt - out wreck, 
and Bayliss, getting inside the 
ruins, began poking about with 
his stick among the hot and 
smoking embers. 

There were charred ends of 
timber, bits of broken pottery, 
glass melted down and run in 
shapeless heaps, metal also melted, 
but not a scrap of anything 
whole. As for papers, these, of 
course, were all gone together. 

‘ Nothing saved ’—he spoke to 
himself, not to Myles—‘ not a 
scrap of paper; not a vestige of 
anything left.’ 

‘ Sorrur a bit of paper at all, at 
all.’ 

‘ I shall go to Esbrough, and see 
what is to be done,’ said Bayliss. 
‘No, no, don’t come with me; L 
can’t talk now. This has been a 
great shock to me.’ 

He left the Irishman standing 
outside the ruins, and strode off 
down the road. 

Now this man, who had had so 
many failures and disappoint- 
ments, whose appearance in the 
Bankruptcy Court was an event 
regularly looked for and antici- 
pated by his friends, was, up to 
this moment, one of the most hon- 
est creatures in the whole world. 
He had never robbed, defrauded, 
stolen, nor cheated. Simply a plain 
ne’er-do-well. Temptation as- 
sailed him, doubtless, in other 
forms, but never in the form of 
dishonesty. Lais, who lures every- 
body, might have lured him; 
Bacchus, in the shape of Johnny 
Armstrong, had certainly often 
beguiled him; Mercury, the god 
of thieves and speculators, never. 
And now, as he marched along 
the road, with his hands in his 





pockets, the colour in his face 
came and went as an idea in his 
brain took form and coherency. 

‘If Cuolahan were to take the 
child ... He spoke the words 
to himself, as he sat on a stile by 
the roadside, deep in thought. 
After remaining seated for several 
minutes, he rose with a look of 
resolution, wiped his forehead 
hurriedly with his handkerchief, 
and walked briskly by the field- 
path into Esbrough. 

Across fields which had once 
been owned in fee by Armstrongs, 
ancestors of Johnny’s, but which, 
generations back, had passed into 
the hands of a thrifter race. There 
had remained, however, to John 
the Last—they were all Johns— 
of the broad but somewhat barren 
acres around Esbrough, held by 
the Armstrongs in the times of 
the Tudors and Stuarts, two farms, 
one, close to the town, large and 
good ; the other, three or four miles 
away, small and bad. The land 
on this farm—Holcotes, it was 
called — would feed geese in- 
differently and starve a few head 
of inferior cattle. Oats in favour- 
able seasons came to something, 
barley struggled for existence, and 
wheat declined to grow at all. 
On the property were a huge barn 
and three labourers’ cottages, dila- 
pidated, curious for their anti- 
quity—one had a stone built into 
the front, bearing the date 1585-— 
and adapted to the domestic 
requirements of pigs of homely 


tastes. There was no homestead, © 


and two or three rotting wooden 
structures did duty for farm 
buildings. An old grand-uncle of 
Johnny’s left the two farms to 
him, with the stock on both and 
the furniture in the large sub- 
stantial house on the good farm. 
Johnny Armstrong, one -and- 
twenty, came from Northumber- 
land, whither his grandfather, an 
Esbrough Armstrong, had with- 
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drawn to find other far-off-cousin 
Armstrongs, to enter into posses- 
sion of his unexpected own. He 
brought his young and comely 
wife with him; and everybody 
thought him a lucky fellow. This 
grand-uncle had ‘ gone over to the 
majority’ in the very nick of 
time. Too soon, as the result 
showed. For Johnny was young, 
inexperienced, and a jolly fellow 
in company. Before six harvests 
had been garnered, the good farm 
was the property of Captain Perry- 
mont, a local landowner. The 
sale was effected through the 
agency of Bayliss, and was his 
only transaction during his short 
career as an estate agent. After 
mortgages were paid off, and debts, 
of which there were plenty, paid, 
there was not very much money 
left for Johnny. But a few hun- 
dreds remained. Johnny removed, 
‘till he got a farm to suit him,’ 
to the house he died in; for he 
never got the farm to suit him, 
nor, as far as anybody knew, ever 
looked for it. There was money 
in the ancient metal cash-box in 
the old grand-uncle’s bureau to 
dig at, and Johnny dug. Bayliss 
also took his shovel there. For 
he liked Johnny well enough, ‘ in 
company,’ and Johnny liked him 
well enough to lend him certain 
portions of his small stock of cash, 
taking ‘a memorandum’ in return 
for each successive loan. And 
Bayliss was the tenant of the 
ninety-three acres some odd perches 
at Holcotes, and carried on a small 
smith’s and foundry business in 
the barn metamorphosed into a 
factory. And at length Johnny, 
being a gentleman with unoc- 
cupied time and capital, and Bay- 
liss a too-persuasive friend of a 
versatile turn as to matters gene- 
rally, the two men became partners 
in the business of blacksmiths, 
makers and menders of the neigh- 
bouring farmers’ ploughs and 
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harrows, and smith’s work in 
general. One sensible stipulation 
Johnny made. He knew some- 
thing about farming; knew warm 
land from cold; and he made a 
proviso that the farm should be 
no part of the partnership. But 
Bayliss should carry on the Hol- 
cotes geese and cows, and barley 
and oats, on his own sole account. 
And he took ‘a memorandum’ 
about all this. Between friends 
this was enough, and Johnny 
hated the prospect of ‘ lawing.’ 
Bayliss, too, had a clear head, and 
wrote a good hand. Under such 
principals it is not surprising that 
business was bad, or that the two 
or three men employed in the 
blacksmith’s shop followed the 
example of the masters pretty 
often, and let Punch wait for his 
new set of shoes, and little Hodge 
call a good many times for the 
new ploughshare. So Johnny 
lived upon the capital that lay 
still, a starveling remnant, in the 
bureau, instead of upon the ex- 
pected profits of ‘ Bayliss & Co.’ 
This fund at last was exhausted. 
There remained, however, Hol- 
cotes, the rental value of which 
was fifteen shillings an acre, which 
Bayliss declared was fourteen more 
than it was worth. Sixty-five 
pounds a year! But nobody about 
Esbrough would buy the land at 
any reasonable price. Johnny 
had tried to sell it with his other 
farm; and it was not to be sup- 
posed, Bayliss said, that ‘ far- 
comers’ would be found to drop 
down from the clouds as pur- 
chasers of this barren patch. 
Further, as Johnny reasoned with 
his wife, it would not be ‘the 
right thing,’ as Bayliss, a friend 
and partner, was the tenant, to 
sell Holcotes at all. That poor 
uncomplaining woman made a 
speech of unusual force and de- 
termination. ‘John,’ she said, 
throwing her arms round the 


ne’er-do-well whom she had taken, 
out of her great girlish love, for 
better or for worse—all for worse, 
poor girl!—‘ John I wish we had 
never known Mr. Bayliss.’ ‘ Bay- 
liss is the best friend I’ve got—I 
know that,’ replied the fool. And 
wifely wisdom rejoined not. 

But money must be had. It 
was tantalising to be a landowner, 
and want the price of a glass of 
refreshing whisky of an evening 
at the Packhorse and Talbot. It 
was nearly as bad as this to be 
told by the butcher that ‘his 
terms were quarterly’: to you, that 
is; but yearly to the rest of his 
* propertied ’ clients. 

The genius of Paul Bayliss cut 
the knot. He was, as he confided 
to his partner, ‘ up a damned tree’ 
himself. He whispered in Johnny’s 
ear the insidious, fatal word Mort- 
gage. Expatiated on the difficulty 
of getting the thing done in 
Esbrough; shortness of money; 
greedy nature of the natives; and 
then earned Johnny’s eternal grati- 
tude—and a share of the sovereigns 
—by telling him his sister could 
and would lend on the title deeds 
of Holcotes at five per cent. 

Barbara Bayliss, strict Methodist 
as she was, confessed to ‘ un- 
worldly ’ friends, over tea and the 
‘thin’ bread-and-butter served 
only at such love-feasts, that she 
‘ liked a snug mortgage.’ She had 
not, being a lady as well as a 
Methodist, frequented public-house 
parlours, or been in any respect 
that rolling stone that gathers no 
moss. Consequently she had every 
penny of her moiety of the little 
fortune she and her brother had 
divided between them, and con- 
siderable increment thereon. 

To his partner’s proposal Johnny, 
seeing a comfortable vista of legs 
of mutton, with ‘ glasses,’ har- 
monious evenings and hilarity, 
in place of the stinted Saturday 
night’s allowance and a meagre 
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Sunday’s dinner, cried content to 
Bayliss’s proposal with all his 
heart. At the same time, he even 
devoted himself to serious busi- 
ness to the extent of forming 
some vague resolutions on the 
score of some day paying off the 
debt, principal and interest. As 
it was, the title deeds of Holcotes 
passed into Miss Barbara Bayliss’s 
possession, and she handed over 
to her brother the sum of two 
hundred pounds in the form of 
forty dirtyish five-pound notes of 
the Ravendale Banking Company. 

Between friends a mortgage 
deed was looked upon as a useless 
piece of extravagance. 

Johnny declared, in his most 
social way, as he signed his name 
with a flourish, that he ‘ hated 
lawyers and lawing’; and on his 
way home bought his poor little 
wife a black silk gown to mark a 
red-letter day in his calendar. 

Miss Barbara Bayliss was per- 
fectly satisfied; she had the solid 
and tangible security of the deeds, 
good old parchments, yellow and 
crumpled, with plenty of large 
seals upon them. 

And for Johnny’s security the 
amount of the loan was indorsed 
with the signatures of the partieson 
the back of the newest of the deeds, 
and duly witnessed by Paul Bayliss. 

Months passed by, and the state 
of affairs warranted a further ap- 
plication for one hundred pounds. 
Over this loan the same process 
was gone through; and Johnny 
felt quite cheered by the business- 
like aspect of the transaction. 
Lastly, about twelve months be- 
fore his death, there was a third 
loan of two hundred pounds, in- 
dorsed on the back of the deed. 
There was thus a debt of five hun- 
dred pounds on the Holcotes Farm, 
about a third of its value. 

So that, at the time of his death, 
his income from his land was re- 
duced to forty pounds a year by 


the payment of twelve pounds ten 
shillings of half-yearly interest to 
Miss Bayliss. Half-a-year’s rent 
Bayliss was to have paid him on 
the day of his death. And this 
twenty pounds he now saw @ 
prospect of keeping in his own 
pocket, together with many future 
half-years’ rent. For Johnny was 
a ‘far-comer’ himself; his grand- 
uncle’s one son had died; the 
Armstrongs had all left Esbrough ; 
and if he had any relatives, they 
were his wife’s, people in North- 
umberland, a long way off, who 
were not in the least likely to come 
south, and inquire into the pos- 
sessions of a man who had de- 
stroyed his movables by his own 
act, and who, as all the world 
about Esbrough believed, had mort- 
gaged his few acres of wretched 
land for more than they were 
worth. 

And Myles Cuolahan was offer- 
ing to take the heir. Where? 
Anywhere, out of the way. On 
the tramp. In the pack of a 
hawker, who might never come 
back. Part of the ‘swag’ he 
trotted from fair to fair, or from 
door to door. Babies often died, 
too; and if his father had lived, 
he never would have had a half- 
penny. And everybody who knew 
anything — Bayliss reasoned — 
knew that he had over-persuaded 
his sister to advance money by way 
of mortgage on such bad property ; 
and nobody knew the amount, for 
Barbara was close. And as mort- 
gagee she had a right to foreclose, 
and nobody would bid against him 
if he bought in with her money. 
And a great many other things, 
more or less knavish, and therefore 
instigated by the devil; every one 
of them aimed at defrauding this 
little son of Vulcan of his interest 
in forty bits of yellow metal year 
by year. 

The power of gold to tear up 
the roots of that old tree honesty, 
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and leave no shoot nor sucker to 
show the spot where it stood, has 
been too often a theme for novelists 
and other moral philosophers, for 
it to be necessary that I should 
explain how it came about that 
the mind of Paul Bayliss, brooding 
over his bankrupt smithy; his 
hard year with the cattle and 
poultry; the cow that died of 
foot and mouth disease, and the 
rascally butcher who thought her 
carcass ‘too far gone for sendin’ 
to Lundun’; the cart-horse that 
was struck by lightning a couple 
of years ago, and that he had never 
been able to replace; chickens 
with pip; goslings trampled out 
of life by the pigs; the failure of 
the barley crop; all the evils that 
could befall a foot-ball of fortune 
in the agricultural line—decided 
to let matters slide at all events ; 
and as one thing leads to another, 
he presently determined to give 
them a kick on the way he wanted 
them to slide. 

‘ We shall see, Barbara,’ he said 
to his sister, ‘ what the estate will 
fetch towards your mortgage when 
we sell it up. Meantime you’ve 
got your interest safe.’ 

Barbara Bayliss, content with 
her twenty-five pounds a year, 
asked no questions about the farm. 

Her brother resolved also, now 
that Johnny was dead, to say 
good-bye to Packhorse and Talbot 
habits; for Paul Bayliss was no 
reckless profligate. He knew that 
the day comes to all alike, when 
atonement by hard labour or by 
suffering must come for ill-gotten 
pleasures and young follies. So 
he began well by expressing him- 
self with much propriety of lan- 
guage about the calamity ; grieved 
over Johnny’s career and its un- 
timely ending; put it about that 
there would not be a shilling left 
when the mortgage was cleared off, 
if the estate, indeed, would ever 
pay it; and after the inquest, be- 


haved handsomely in the matter of 
the funeral, heading the subscrip- 
tion list got up very readily 
among Johnny’s friends. 

After the dead, the living. 

The inquest over, he sought 
Myles Cuolahan, and asked him 
what he proposed to do about the 
child. 

‘Let Biddy keep him,’ said the 
hawker. ‘She’s grown to the boy, 
and you wouldn’t break her heart 
by taking him away.’ 

‘It seems a good arrangement,’ 
replied Bayliss. ‘To be sure, 
Armstrong has no relations here; 
and everybody knows the child is 
with her... and ...and... 
But, Cuolahan, you are not likely 
to stay in this town? 

‘No, we have been in Esbrough 
too long; my legs ache to be out 
in the open; so do Biddy’s. We 
shall go on the tramp again. But 
niver you fear; the boy will be well 
looked after, and it’s a healthy life.’ 

Bayliss did not fear for the boy; 
he only feared for the voice of 
popular opinion. As it happened, 
popular opinion was silent on the 
subject. It was known that 
Johnny Armstrong’s infant was 
put out to nurse, and thus the 
child was forgotten. 

‘ A healthy life” he murmured. 
* Yes,’ with a secret shudder at the 
impious hope lying in his mind 
that perhaps the boy might. die. 
* You will let me know from time 
to time that he is flourishing ?’ 

*I will,’ said Myles. 

‘And if he wants help at any 
time, if I can give it, I will give 
it,’ he went on, trying to com- 
pound with present wickedness by 
imaginary and future benevolence. 
‘Myles Cuolahan, it’s good of you 
to take the boy. It reminds me 
of my own conduct at the funeral.’ 
He alluded, in these delicate terms, 
to his subscription. ‘The town 
will speak well of both of us.’ 
Myles grinned. He cared little 
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for the opinion of the town, and 
thought little of Paul Bayliss’s 
generosity. Then Paul, with a 
wry face, lugged out—the term is 
the only one possible for the 
leathern instrument then in use— 
his long purse, and fished up two 
sovereigns. They were a part of 
the twenty pounds due to his late 
er. 

‘That is for the child, Myles. 
God knows I’m poor enough, and 
how to get through this year I do 
not know. But there itis. They 
shall never say that I deserted my 
poor partner’s child after his death.’ 

‘ Poor Johnny Armstrong?’ said 
Myles. ‘Biddy shall have this 
money.’ 

‘Ay, poor Johnny,’ said the 
other. 

A week after this, Myles gave 
the signal for departure. 

He carried the ‘swag’ on his 
back—a box full of needles, pins, 
and cotton twist. Biddy carried 
the baby. 

There was a rising ground a 
mile out of the town, where Myles 
called a halt. 

‘Turn him round, Biddy,’ he 
said. ‘Let him look at the place 
where his mother died. Look ye, 
poor little creetur. There’s where 
all.the Armstrongs lie buried. Ye 
come of as good a stock as meself, 
Myles Cuolahan—nearly. And 
it’ll be about as much good for 
you. Look at the ould place, for 
Lord knows when ye’ll see it again. 
Say God bless you, Biddy alaunah |’ 

As he turned on his way, a tear 
rolled down the cheek of the Irish- 
man; but, as he was walking in 
front of his wife, after the manner 
of the patriarch Jacob, Mohammed 
the Prophet, and the modern race 
of tramps, Biddy did not see it. 
But she heard him sigh under his 
breath, and she clutched the baby 
the tighter out of sympathy — 
‘Poor Johnny Armstrong!’ 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir is nine years later. The mo- 
mory of poor Johnny Armstrong 
and his tragical end has well-nigh 
become a tradition. The lusty 
revellers whose voices joined in 
his choruses have gone the way 
that all lusty revellers go as the 
fatal fortieth year draws nigh ; that 
is, they have either settled down 
into quiet folk who keep their eyes 
well open to the main chance, have 
married wives, and go to church 
regularly, or they have gone under 
altogether, and are no more seen. 
Some among them lie in the church- 
yard, their merriment stilled for 
ever. Some, ruined and beggared, 
have crept sadly up to London— 
the common refuge—where they 
perform the lowest duties in a 
city clerk’s office, or prowl mourn- 
fully, with sad and wistful eyes, 
about the streets. Go ask, among 


‘ those who have become respectable, 


what has become of their former 
friends. Charley is married and 
settled—that is good for Charley. 
Jack? When last you heard about 
Jack he was selling medicines on 
commission—that is bad for Jack. 
Tom is a billiard-marker. Harry 
is at Portland, for his country’s 
good. The fast set of a country 
town is like the fast set at a West- 
End club: those only emerge safely 


‘who are wise enough to come out 


in good time; and the plungers 
in gin-and-water, pipes, and har- 
monious evenings, meet with much 
the same fate as the plungers in 
baccarat, badminton, loo, and opera- 
dancers. Which is, of course, just 
what it should be; for there ought 
not to be one fate for the rich and 
well-born, and another for those 
who never had a grandfather, and 
to whom the Funds are the shadow 
of a name, 

Paul Bayliss is at Holcotes, 
going on quietly, but more pros- 
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perously. Barbara, his sister, is 
buried, and he has inherited her 
little fortune. He is comfortably 
putting a small sum of money 
away every year out of the pro- 
ceeds of the horse-shoes, pigs, 
poultry, and crops, at which he 
was disposed to swear when we 
first met him. There is a house 
on the Holcotes land now. Bayliss 
lives there; but he pays no rent. 
In uneasy moments a thought 
flashes across him that the time 
may come when he will have to 
pay up in full. To meet this evil, 
he puts the rent religiously into 
the bank every half-year, for he 
defrauds no one. Where is John 
Armstrong’s heir? No one knows, 
and it is not his duty to run after 
him. Nor is it his duty to tell all 
the world to whom Holcotes be- 
longs. There is no one living, 
since Barbara breathed her last, to 
ask him questions; no one who 
dares challenge his right to the 
land where, for nine long years, 
he has rested undisturbed. Dis- 
covery? What is there to dis- 
cover? The rent is lying in the 
bank, ready for the owner to claim 
when the owner is able to claim it. 
But where is the owner? Nine 
years ago there was a baby: he is 
doubtless dead. Carried about the 
roads by a drunken Irish hawker 
and his wife; badly fed perhaps; 
neglected most probably. Why, 
the children of the poor; as Bayliss 
has read, die at the rate of fifty per 
cent. before they are five years old. 
Things have thriven with him, 
too, which all country people take 
for a clear sign that Providence is 
on his side. He has given up his 
bad habits, is temperate, works 
hard, is a churchwarden; and 
though his farm is small, he turns 
it to the best advantage, and 
stands well among his neighbours; 
insomuch that, when he marries, 
everybody says that his wife is a 
lucky woman; and the girls envy 


Mrs. Bayliss, who has a husband 
80 prosperous, so cheery, and so 
good-natured. To be sure, the 
baby may be living. Well, and if 
he is, let him turn up and claim 
his own. Then Paul Bayliss pic- 
tures himself, after disputing the 
identity of the boy as long as 
possible, enacting the part of the 
virtuous guardian. ‘ Young man,’ 
he will say, ‘the farm is yours; 
but I am your tenant. There is 
your rent, safely and regularly 
paid into the bank year after year, 
to a separate account in my own 
name, but never touched. Take it, 
and let your father’s oldest friend 
still remain your friend and tenant.’ 
True it is, that there are moments 
when another drama is acted un- 
willingly before his eyes, when he 
perforce sees himself in quite 
another character, when he wel- 
comes young Armstrong as an 
intruder, denies his right even to 
the name he bears, and says no- 
thing about the ownership of the 
farm. Strangely enough, these 
thoughts generally crowd across 
his brain at church-time, during 
the morning sermon; and at such 
an hour he envies his neighbours, 
the fat, jolly farmers, who can sit 
with their heads back and their 
eyes upturned in a sublime rapture 
of indifference, while the clergy- 
man harangues sinners—that is, 
the farm labourers—on their sins, 
and exhorts the profligates, the 
worldly-minded, the proud, the 
uplifted, the  licentious, the 
thoughtless, and the sensual—al- 
ways the farm labourers—to turn 
from their evil ways. 

The baby living? Could such 
a baby die? Come with me to 
Long Lane, to one of the most 
wretched streets in the most 
wretched part of Sheffield, and see 
for yourself. 

In a poor and dirty room, whose 
wainscoted walls were, perhaps, 
once white; whose ceiling could 
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never, surely, have been white: 
whose furniture consists of a bed 
—a straw mattress spread in a cor- 
ner—a table, and one chair, are 
two children, sitting side by side 
and hand in hand upon the mat- 
tress. It is seven o’clock and a 
bright May evening; the demo- 
cratic sun, who is not particular, 
and warms everything with a fine 
impartiality, shines through the 
dirty panes of glass upon the pair. 
One is a boy—look at him—the 
image, the perfect resemblance of 
poor Johnny Armstrong, with the 
same dark-brown curly hair; 
the same bright eyes, fearless and 
keen—hazel eyes, deep and true; 
the same broad forehead, and— 
but here the likeness ceases. For 
his lips are firm and strong, while 
his unlucky father’s were weak 
and shifty; his chin is full and 
square, while Johnny’s was small 
and retreating; and in these two 
signs of a merciful fortune those 
who knew his mother might have 
traced a resemblance to her. For 
this is no other than Jack Arm- 
strong himself, the little son of 
Vulean, born in a foundry while 
the seething metal ran up and 
down the moulds and the fur- 
nace flashed its red light upon 
his opening eyes, carried up and 
down the roads of England for 
the fresh breezes of heaven to 
strengthen his frame, and the 
pure country food—the milk and 
bread ungrudgingly bought for 
him by poor Biddy Cuolahan—to 
make him wax strong and lusty. 
A big boy, mark you, for his 
years; brave and determined: 
about him none of the London 
street boy’s craft and impudence, 
for he knows them not. Myles 
Cuolahan, like all the rest, has 
been to London, but the boy has 
not run wild with others: he has 
had grave duties to perform; and 
when they are in a town, as now, 
while Myles goes out with his pins, 
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needles, and twist to earn the 
daily bread, little Jack must stop 
at home and look after Norah, 
or must lead her up and down 
into the fields to play, pick the 
daisies where he can, and breathe 
such fresh air as may be found 
within hail of the Sheffield streets. 
Norah is poor Biddy’s parting 
bequest to Jack. When, four 
years ago, she lay down and died, 
stricken with some mortal dis- 
ease of over-fatigue and trouble, 
she made Jack take a great oath. 

‘Swear to me, now,’ she said; 
‘swear, Jack, asthore—you that 
I carried in my arms and nursed 
at my own breast, Jack, my own 
son, almost—swear now, so help 
you Mary and the blessed saints, 
that you’ll always look to the girl. 
I’m going, Jack, but I'll die aisy 
if you’ll promise for little Norah.’ 

Jack was eight at the time, and 
Norah three, but perfectly ac- 
quainted with the nature and re- 
sponsibilities of the trust, though 
he had, as yet, not even a nod- 
ding acquaintance with the blessed 
saints. But he repeated after 
her, crying the while, ‘So help 
me Mary and the blessed saints, 
Biddy, Yl never leave little 
Norah! Why would I? 

Indeed, he held the child in his 
little arms as he spoke, and her 
cheek was nestled against his. 

‘*Tis no use spakin’ to Myles; 
no use-at all, at all. Oh! Jack, 
and he so good when the dhrink 
isn’t upon him. And promise me 
something for yourself, Jack, dar- 
lin’, and then I'll die happy as 
well as aisy; becase I know then 
that you'll be always good to my 
little Norah. Promise me that 
you'll never, never dhrink.’ 

Jack promised readily enough, 
having, at that early age. little 
experience of the temptations of 
whisky, beer, or rum, and, as yet, 
no discrimination between vin- 
tages. 

o 
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*T’'ll never drink, Biddy. And, 
see, perhaps some day Myles ’Il 
leave it off.’ 

‘ Lave it off!’ she repeated with 
a bitter sneer. ‘ Lave it off, is it? 
He’ll never lave it off so long as 
he’s got a copper to spend at the 
house. Lave it off? Did ye iver 
know man or woman that left it 
off when once they’d begun? 
Lave it off? ’Tis meat and cloth- 
ing: ’tis hope: ’tis love: ’tis their 
wives, God help us: ‘tis their 
children: ’tis their salvation: ’tis 
their praste: ’tis their mass, I tell 
ye. Lave it off? Myles is 
dhrinkin’ now, when his Biddy 
lies a-dyin’. Oh dear! oh dear!’ 

She stopped, growing weaker 
every moment, and wept silent 
tears of resignation and sorrow. 
Presently the last tear rolled down 
her thin and sunburnt cheek, and 
her features lay in the trustful 
smile of death. 

The Lacedsemonians, in their 
laudable anxiety to hold up to 
their much-suffering youth the 
dangers of wine in their proper 
light, were energetic, but ele- 
mentary. They got certain He- 
lots, who were, no doubt, delighted 
at getting the office, and made 
them gloriously drunk at stated 
times; then the Spartan youth 
admired the wondrous magic of 
wine, in that it turns an intelli- 
gent creature, usually firm on his 
legs and sharp with his tongue, 
into a shambling, in-kneed, slob- 
bering animal, incapable of walk- 
ing, confused of speech, and muddy 
of intellect. The lesson was, per- 
haps, well enough in a country 
where there was no whisky, and 
where they actually mixed their 
finest wine with turpentine, so as 
to make it more nauseous than 
the black broth, and a less-to-bc- 
desired drink than the sparkling 
Eurotas, but it would not do in 
an advanced civilisation. Could 
we contrive such a lesson, it 


might be managed, with a little 
more cruelty, by first inspiring 
one Helot—for one would be 
enough — with a steady, uncon- 
querable love of whisky, and by 
then inviting the attention of the 
callow brood to the sufferings of 
his wife and children. For they 
would see how, while the disease 
grew stronger and stronger, tke 
wife would go about, her face set 
fair to meet the world, but with 
a heart even more bitter and 
miserable; how the children would 
grow shabby in spite of her con- 
stant efforts; how the table would 
become daily more meagre; how 
the furniture disappeared bit by 
bit; and how, lastly, there would 
be nothing left to stave off starva- 
tion for another day. 

Little Jack knew nothing of his 
father’s sins: but all these things 
he had seen and noticed, in his 
brief life of nine years, in his bene- 
factor, Myles Cuolahan, as he 
went faster and faster down that 
fatal path whose flowers seem 
at first so bright, whose briars, 
as you hurry down the slope, so 
strong and cruel, rend your gar- 
ments as well as your hearts. 

Biddy died. Myles came home 
too far gone to know it. 

Next day, with the passionate 
self-reproof that his better nature 
taught him, he wept and prayed 
over his wife’s cold body, and 
after the funeral, kept sober for 
a fortnight. 

Then it began all over again. 

The children had been out in 
the afternoon, Jack leading Norah. 
Then they came home and waited 
for Myles. For breakfast they had 
bread-and-milk; for dinner they 
had bread without the milk; for 
tea, because the bread was all 
gone, and Myles not come home, 
they had nothing. 

Jack told all his stories, one 
after the other; then he danced 
to the child; then he tossed her 
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in his strong arms; then he sat 
down beside her, and caressed her. 
The fretful hunger was too strong 
at last to bear, and she burst into 
a low wail of pain. 

‘Hush, Norah, darlin’, hush! 
Father ll come presently.’ 

‘ Jack, I am so hungry.’ 

‘ Not yet,’ said the sage of nine. 
‘You know you must never be 
hungry till father comes home. 
Norah shall have her tea directly.’ 

Not, you see, that the children 
kept fashionable hours, and had 
tea late, in this rookery; only 
Myles had left no money, and they 
had to wait. 

A thought struck the boy. He 
put Norah off his knees, and 
searched in the cupboard. There 
was a single crust of bread—dry, 
it is true, but still a piece of bread 
—lying in the corner of the cup- 
board unnoticed. This he put into 
a cup and poured a little water 
over it so as to soften it, and 
then he fed the child, who gnawed 
it as ravenously as a dog gnaws 
a bone. 

‘ There, Norah,’ he whispered, 
‘we shall have more presently, 
when father comes home. I didn’t 
know it was there. Eat it all up, 
Norah.’ 

She devoured it by degrees, 
taking her time over the simple 
meal, while poor Jack looked at 
her with ravenous eyes and envied. 
Presently, she laid her head upon 
his shoulder and went fast asleep. 
Jack took the blanket from the 
bed, laid it over her, with his 
arm for pillow, took off her shoes 
and socks, and lay down beside 
her. - She was quieted; that, at 
least, was something: but where 
was Myles? For the first time 
in his life, little Jack felt the 
horrible stings of suspicion: he 


(To be continued.) 
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thought that Myles had deserted 
them both. He was too hungry 
to sleep, and lay silently beside 
the little girl, staring at the red 
light of sunset in the little bit of 
sky above him. 

He began to think of going down- 
stairs to beg a piece of bread, but 
he was too proud for that, yet. 
So the sunset faded and the dark- 
ness came on, and there was no 
Myles, and Jack lay broad awake 
while the church clock struck nine, 
and ten, and eleven. 

Then the pain grew so great as 
to be intolerable, and he was fain 
to moan for hunger in his childish 
misery. 

Twelve o'clock struck, and 
the street grew quieter; and one 
o'clock, and the street was almost 
hushed, but no Myles came, and 
the boy’s heart sank lower and 
lower. Then Norah awoke and 
called him. He crept back to the 
mattress, and so fell asleep with 
the girl in his arms. The moon 
shone in and lit up the room: 
presently the light, shifting round, 
fell full upon the sleeping figures, 
the sweet round faces of childhood, 
the little limbs tossed carelessly, 
and the curly Jocks lying together ; 
and with it all, a sense of girl’s 
confidence in her protector; the 
boy’s courage for the helpless 
child, shown in the attitude of 
their hands. In such a light, on 
such a scene, we might fancy the 
room tenanted by the guardian 
angels of the children. Are there, 
or is it fancy, the bending figures 
of two women praying hand in 
hand above the bed? Are those 
white streaks upon the wall only 
the ignoble stains of poverty and 
neglect, or are they the white robes 
of the two dead mothers, jealous 
for their children ? 
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GEORGE ELIOT IN DERBYSHIRE. 


PART II. 


T may be that by this time our 
readers believe there is some 
connection between Dinah Morris 
and Elizabeth Evans. There is no 
reason why the artist that painted 
Dinah should be ashamed of her 
model, and push aside the remem- 
brance of it to exclaim, ‘I made it 
up, all out of my own head!’ Her 
reputation will not suffer because 
it is proved that with drops of ink 
she can give us faithful portraits 
of men and women she has met. 
Dinah and Elizabeth are alike to 
this extent: they lived in the same 
part of the same county; they 
were women preachers, performing 
the same peculiar duties; they 
were alike in body and in mind, 
and had the same troubles and 
experiences; they prayed the same 
prayer in the same words; they 
were married, and were called to 
prison to comfort a sinner there. 
It may be that one was never in- 
tended to be a representation of 
the other. That George Eliot, 
however, knew one and made the 
other may be taken for granted. 
Let us turn to ‘Adam Bede’ 
once more. Dinah preached with- 
out her bonnet. While she was 
near Seth’s tall figure she looked 
short; but when she mounted the 
cart, and was away from all com- 
parison, she seemed above the 
middle height of woman, though 
in reality she did not exceed it— 
an effect which was due to the 
slimness of her figure and the 
simple line of her black stuff dress. 
She held no book in her ungloved 
hands, but let them hang down 
lightly crossed before her, as she 
stood and turned her grey eyes on 
the people. There was no keen- 
ness in the eyes. They seemed to 
be rather shedding love than 
making observations ; they had the 


liquid look which tells that the 
mind is full of what it has to give 
out, rather than impressed by ex- 
ternal objects. It was a small oval 
face, of a uniform transparent 
whiteness, with an egg-like line of 
cheek and chin, a full but firm 
mouth, a delicate nostril, and a low 
perpendicular brow, surmounted 
by a rising arch of parting be- 
tween smooth locks of pale red- 
dish hair. The hair was drawn 
straight back behind the ears, and 
covered, except for an inch or two 
above the brow, by a net Quaker 
cap. The eyebrows, of the same 
colour as the hair, were perfectly 
horizontal and firmly pencilled; 
the eyelashes, though no darker, 
were long and abundant; nothing 
was left blurred or unfinished. It 
was one of those faces that make 
one think of white flowers with 
light touches of colour on their 
pure petals. The eyes had no pe- 
culiar beauty beyond that of ex- 
pression; they looked so simple, 
so candid, so gravely loving, that 
no accusing scowl, no light sneer 
could help melting away before 
their glance. This is George Eliot’s 
portrait of Dinah Morris, and by 
this description Elizabeth Evans 
is recognised. 

The proverbial general reader is 
not easily convinced. The people 
of Wirksworth, however, have no 
doubts about this matter we are 
considering; and it will probably 
be admitted by the most stubborn 
that they at least know something 
of what they are doing and saying. 
In 1873 a committee was formed 
at Wirksworth for the purpose of 
securing a memorial to perpetuate 
the memory of ‘ Dinah Bede. A 
circular was printed and published 
under these words: ‘ Verily I say 
unto you, wheresoever this gospel 
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shall be preached in the whole 
world, there shall also this that 
this woman hath done be told for 
a memorial of her.’ And this was 
the statement made to the public: 
‘A generation has nearly passed 
away since the death of Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Evans, who was distin- 
guished for extraordinary piety and 
extensive usefulness. The remark- 
able circumstances of her personal 
history, her preaching talents, and 
her philanthropic labours have 
since been immortalised by a po- 
pular author in our standard lite- 
rature. The name and doings of 
“ Dinah Bede ” are known over the 
whole world, and yet no memorial 
whatever of her has been raised in 
the towns where she lived and la- 
boured, or on the spot, in Wirks- 
worth graveyard, where her ashes 
repose. We, whose names are 
hereunto placed, having an impe- 
rishable recollection of Mrs. Evans’s 
gifts, grace, and goodness, are de- 
sirous of placing a memorial tablet 
in the Methodist chapel at Wirks- 
worth, to perpetuate the memory 
and usefulness of the so-called 
“ Dinah,” and of “ Seth Bede,” her 
honoured and sainted husband.’ 
Then comes a general paragraph, 
asking for subscriptions, and the 
‘names are hereunto placed.’ The 
tablet has been put up, with this 
inscription :— 


Ecrcted by gratefal Friends, © 


IN MEMORY OF 


Mrs. ELIZABETH EVANS 
(known to the world as ‘ Dinah Bede”), 


WHO DURING MANY YEARS PROCLAIMED, ALIKE 
IN THE OPEN AIR, THE SANCTUARY, AND 
FROM HOUSE TO HOUSE, 


THE LOVE OF CHRIST: 
She died in the Lord, May 9th, 1849; aged 
74 years. 


AND OF Mr. SAMUEL EVANS, 
HER HUSBAND, 

WHO WAS ALSO A FAITHFUL LOCAL PREACHEK 
AND CLASS-LEADER IX THE METHODIST 
SOCIETY : 

He finished bis earthly course, December 8th, 
1858 ; aged 81 years. 


The tablet has been erected in 
this chapel because it was here 
that Elizabeth Evans preached, al- 
though not here only. It is said 
that the chapel of Warmbrook 
might be more fitly called Dinah 
Bede’s chapel than the one in 
which the memorial has been 
placed. The chapel at Warmbrook 
was not built for Elizabeth and 
her sister preachers. They laboured 
there, however, for many years. 
Elizabeth several times expressed 
a wish that she might be buried 
under her pew at this chapel. 
There can be no doubt that Warm- 
brook has strong claims. 

In her work Elizabeth not 
only won sinners from their 
evil ways, and led them by 
quiet paths to a better life; 
she made not only converts, but 
preachers, and women preachers. 
Some of her fire was caught by 
others, but they had not her 
light. She was far above her pulpit 
followers, and it was perhaps un- 
fortunate that some women should 
have considered that they were fit 
to preach, and were ‘ called’ to the 
pulpit. With the best intentions 
in the world, no doubt, they threw 
a false colour into that admiration 
which had been innocently and 
honestly won by an exceptional 
woman. Elizabeth was above them. 
They could not reach her standard 
of work or thought. They helped 
to bring ridicule upon women 
preachers, and they unintention- 
ally interfered with Elizabeth’s 
privileges. There were some who 
accepted her pulpit sisters, and 
some who did not, and the end 
was that they were soon in a con- 
dition enabling them to appre- 
ciate the proverb which says 
that a house divided against 
itself cannot stand. The offended 
Methodists encouraged agitation 
against the new preachers, and 
they were at length officially ex- 
pelled. It was in this way that 
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Elizabeth Evans was appreciated 
amongst her own people. It is now 
given out that the decision of the 
Conference would not have affected 
her, and that it was meant for the 
women who did not give satisfac- 
tion. This was an odd law, and 
Elizabeth made her conduct con- 
sistent with it. The order was 
that women should not preach in 
the pulpits. Elizabeth would not 
disobey the letter of the law, but 
she acted against the spirit of it, 
in what may be called a very justi- 
fiable manner. She did not go into 
the pulpit, but she preached from 
the steps of the pulpit. In this 
way she kept her work well before 
her; but she irritated her oppo- 
nents, who believed they had over- 
come her. . 
The subject is touched in ‘ Adam 
Bede.’ Mr. Irwine says to Dinah, 
‘Your Society sanctions women 
preaching, then? and she replies, 
‘It doesn’t forbid them, sir, when 
they’ve a clear call to the work, 
and when their ministry is owned 
by the conversion of sinners -and 
the strengthening of God’s people. 
Mrs. Fletcher, as you may have 
heard about, was the first woman 
to preach in the Society, I believe, 
before she was married, when she 
was Miss Bosanquet ; and Mr. Wes- 
ley approved of her undertaking 
the work. She had a great gift, and 
there are many others now living 
who are precious fellow-helpers in 
the work of the ministry. I un- 
derstand there’s been voices raised 
against it in the Society of late; 
but I cannot but think their 
counsel will come to nought. It 
isn’t for man to make channels for 
God’s Spirit as they make chan- 
nels for the watercourses, and say, 
“ Flow here, but flow not there.” ’ 
The time came when Elizabeth 
would not preach in the chapels 
of the Connexion; but she never 
deserted her simple method of 
winning people to better lives. She 


went into the villages, and gave 
out the Word. She was well known 
at Bolehill, Brassington, Kirk Ire- 
ton, Middleton, and other places. 
She has often stood up in Wirks- 
worth market-place, now and then 
on market day, to call men and 
women from evil ways. 

The interior of the old Methodist 
chapel at Wirksworth, wherein the 
tablet has been placed, has been 
altered of late years. The pulpit in 
which Elizabeth preached has been 
preserved, but it is now removed 
to the schoolroom adjoining the 
chapel. Wirksworth, in a small 
way, has remembered the woman 
who has made the little place well 
known. We have in England large 
towns and cities that have ne- 
glected to honour their famous 
sons and daughters. We have 
lately come to the centenary of 
Southey. He was born in Narrow 
Wine Street, Bristol. It did 
not occur to the inhabitants of 
the dull and dirty city that 
they might appropriately acknow- 
ledge the hundredth birthday of 
the poet Southey, who was born 
amongst them. We ought not to 
be surprised, however, when we 
remember the kind of way in which 
they honour Chatterton. Bedford 
has put up a monument to the 
dreamer John Bunyan; and the 
hundredth birthday of Robert Tan- 
nahill has been remembered at 
Paisley; and now the people of 
quiet little Wirksworth have done 
something in remembrance of the 
pretty woman who preached in 
their market-place. 

It has been stated from time to 
time that the novelist has done 
but faint justice to the life of 
Elizabeth Evans. It is not easy 
to understand this. Men who 
make such statements allow their 
enthusiasm to run away with their 
discretion. The future will pro- 
bably give us a biography of Eli- 
zabeth Evans—a large book, con- 
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taining nearly all that is known of 
her ; but we may safely say that it 
will not give us so perfect an idea 
of Elizabeth’s work as we may get 
from the story of ‘Adam Bede.’ 
A plain, unvarnished account of 
the life of the woman preacher will 
be most acceptable—and, indeed, it 
ought to have been put together 
years ago; but the biography, at 
the best, will be imperfect. Because 
Elizabeth wrote some particulars 
of her work for publication, she 
was accused of pride and egotism, 
failings which are not consistent 
with anything she ever said or did. 
On this account she expressed a 
wish that nothing should be said 
or written in praise of her, and 
that a stone should not be placed 
over her grave. As a further 
means of escaping commendation, 
she destroyed her letters and pa- 
pers, which would have told us 
stories that we shall now never 
know. The coming biography may 
give us a plain string of facts, and 
the compiler will perhaps not pre- 
tend to do more. If we want to 
get at the inner life of Elizabeth 
Evans we must stil! go to ‘Adam 
Bede,’ and think with Dinah. Here 
is a passage that may not be 
strictly correct of Elizabeth, but 
it will give us a better idea of the 
beginning of her work than any 
biography we are likely to get— 
(Dinah is speaking to Mr. Ir- 
wine) :— . 
‘It was one Sunday I walked with 
brother Marlowe, who was an aged man, 
one of the local preachers, all the way to 
Hetton Deeps. That’s a village where 
people get their living by working in 
the lead-mines, and where there’s no 
church or preacher; but they live like 
sheep without a shepherd. It’s better 
than twelve miles from Snowfield, so we 
set out early in the morning, for it was 
summer time; and I had a wonderful 
sense of the Divine love as we walked 
over the hills, where there’s no trees, 
you know, sir, as there is here, to make 
the sky look smaller, but you see the 
heavens stretched out like a tent, and 
you feel the everlasting arms around you. 


But before we got to Hetton brother 
Marlowe was seized with a dizziness that 
made him afraid of falling, for he over- 
worked himself sadly, at his years, in 
watching and praying, and walking so 
many miles to s the Word, as well 
as carrying on his trade of ag ne ; 
and when we got to the village the people 
were expecting him, for he’d appointed the 
time and place when he was there before, 
and such of them as cared to hear the 
Word of life were assembled on a spot 
where the cottages was thickest, so as 
others might be drawn to come. But he 
felt as he couldn’t stand up to preach, and 
he was forced to lie down in the first of 
the cottages we came to. So I went to 
tell the people, thinking we'd go into one 
of the houses, and I would read and pray 
with them. But as I passed along by 
the cottages and saw the aged, trembling 
women at the doors, and the hard looks 
of the men, who seemed to have their eyes 
no more filled with the sight of the sabbath 
morning than if they had been dumb oxen 
that never looked up to the sky, I felt a 
great movement in my soul, and I trem- 
bled as if I was shaken by a strong spirit 
entering into my weak body ; and I went 
to where the little flock of people was 
gathered together, and stepped on the 
low wall that was built against the green 
hillside, and I spoke the words that were 
given to me abundantly, and they all 
came round me out of all the cottages, 
and many wept over their sins, and have 
since been joined unto the Lord. That 
was the beginning of my preaching, sir, 
and I’ve preached ever since.’ 

In such we can get 
not only at the work, but at the 
thought of the woman preacher. 
When we spend an hour with her 
we can understand in some way 
the feelings she must have known. 
It would be worth living for to 
feel as many a fighting knight of 
old must have felt with a good 
and glorious cause at his back 
and a firm, bright sword in his 
hand with the blood of a tyrant 
upon the blade; and it would be 
worth living for, and it would be 
good for us, to feel as Elizabeth 
Evans must have felt, void of 
offence, honestly striving for her 
fellows, and full of quiet, strong 
love and forbearance, with the 
holy spirit of truth about all her 
paths. 
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And now let us leave Dinah 
‘and Elizabeth, and the beautiful 
story of real life that has been 
given to us in the name of fiction. 

As we again turn over the 
pages of George Eliot’s works we 
can find more words and passages 
to link the name of the novelist 
with Derbyshire. We are taken 
to Crompton and to Duffield, 
names that are not unlike Crom- 
ford and Driffield. In ‘ Amos 
Barton’ Mrs. Hackit speaks of 
measly pork. This word is very 
common in Derbyshire. In ‘Silas 
Marner’ we are told of a lady 
who said ‘mate’ for ‘ meat,’ 
and ‘’appen’ for ‘ perhaps.’ At 
the Red House ‘the tankards are 
on the side-table still, but the 
bossed silver is undimmed by 
handling, and there are no dregs 
to send forth unpleasant sugges- 
tions: the only prevailing scent is 
of the lavender and rose-leaves 
that fill the vases of Derbyshire 
spar.” At Oakburne, the ostler at 
the Royal Oak remembered such 
a@ young woman as Adam’ Bede 
described getting out of the 
Treddleston ‘coach more than a 
fortnight ago—‘ wasn’t likely to 
forget such a pretty lass as that 
in a hurry—was sure she had 
not gone on by the Buxton coach 
that went through Snowfield.’ 

There is good reason why we 
should believe that Derbyshire 
is the one particular county in 
which George Eliot has studied. 
In nearly all her novels we have 
some proof of the assertion, and 
this suggests repetition. This 
is, perhaps, not a very serious 
charge. Shakespeare repeated some 
of his best points. By way of 
emphasis to what we have said, 
however, let us consider some 
of the repetitions of George Eliot. 

We can look upon ‘Scenes of 
Clerical Life’ as a kind of sketch- 
book that supplied material for 
the stories that followed it, all of 


which might have been published 
under the same title—‘ Scenes 
of Clerical Life.’ 

In the second chapter of ‘ Amos 
Barton’ we are told that ‘ at 
that time—the time of handloom 
weavers — every other cottage 
had a loom at its window, 
where you might see a pale, 
sickly - looking man or woman 
pressing a narrow chest against 
a board, and doing a sort of tread- 
mill work with legs and arms.’ 
It may be interesting to the 
reader to compare this passage 
with the opening sentences of ‘ Si- 
las Marner.’ 

Amos Barton may have sug- 
gested Adam Bede. In both 
stories popular novels are spoken 
of with contempt. 

The equation of income and ex- 
penditure offered new and con- 
stantly accumulating difficulties 
not only to Mr. and Mrs. Barton, 
but to Mr. and Mrs. Lydgate in 
‘ Middlemarch.’ 

In the beginning of the seventh 
chapter of ‘ Amos Barton’ the 
writer says: ‘I wish to stir 
your sympathy with common- 
place troubles—to win your tears 
for real sorrow: sorrow such as 
may live next door to you—such 
as walks neither in rags nor in 
velvet, but in very ordinary decent 
apparel.’ The seventeenth chap- 
ter of ‘Adam Bede’ is written 
that the reader may thoroughly 
appreciate this teaching. 

Even the dogs suggest each 
other. Ponto behaves very much 
like Gyp. It may be said that all 
dogs behave very much alike; but 
descriptions of their behaviour 
are not always alike. In several 
places, too, the writer speaks of 
animals being agreeable friends 
that ask no questions and pass no 
criticisms. 

Mrs. Poyser has several counter- 
paris, who say things after her 
manner. Mrs. Raynor had a doctor 
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who knew her constitution, and 
there is a woman in ‘ Middle- 
march’ who has also a doctor 
with this virtue. 

In ‘ Janet’s Repentance’ we are 
told of curates who are ‘ furtively 
addicted to the flute.’ In ‘ Middle- 
march’ Rosy says: ‘ Really, Fred, 
I wish you would leave off play- 
ing the flute. A man looks very 
silly playing the flute; and you 
play so out of tune.’ We are told 
that when Fred played it was a 
wheezy performance, into which 
he threw much ambition and an 
irrepressible hopefulness. 

Parting is two or three times 
spoken of as being a type of death. 

We find Janet clinging to the 
man preacher, Mr. Tryan, in the 
same way that Hetty clings at last 
to the woman preacher, Dinah 
Morris. Janet, after her troubles, 
reminds us of Romola, after her 
troubles. ‘ 

In ‘Felix Holt’ Mr. Sampson 
would ‘screw his features into a 


grimace of entire neutrality ; and 
in ‘ Middlemarch’ we are told that 
‘Mr. Horrock looked before him 
with as complete a neutrality as if 
he had been a portrait by a great 


master.” There is a dog in 
‘Middlemarch’ that looks with 
the dull-eyed neutrality of extreme 
old age. 

Felix Holt is spoken of as being 
at once active and luxurious, fond 
of mastery, and good-natured 
enough to wish that every one 
about him should like his mastery; 
not caring greatly to know other 
people’s thoughts, and ready to 
despise them as blockheads if 
their thoughts differed from his, 
and yet solicitous that they should 
have no colourable reason for 
slight thoughts about him. Similar 
sentences are used to give us an 
idea of Tito Melema. 

‘ Sets of china without handles’ 
do service in two stories. 

When we listen to descriptions 


of ‘the old-fashioned, grazing, 
brewing, wool-packing, cheese- 
loading life of Treby Magna’ we 
think not only of this place, but 
of St. Oge’s. 

It may be noticed that all 
these novels (with the exception 
of ‘Romola’) are studies of 
country life, and the same kind of 
country life, at about the same 
period. 

Mr. Lyon and Mr. Tryan are 
both clergymen. Their names 
would rhyme, and the study of one 
recalls the study of the other. 

Felix Holt, and Esther, and 
Mr. Tryan would not need to be 
greatly transformed to resemble 
Tito Melema, Romola, and Bardo. 

There are times when we are 
inclined to look upon Felix as 
another Adam Bede. They are 
both eager and ardent and honest, 
proud of what they can do, and re- 
membering that they have ‘the 
blood of a line of handicraftsmen ” 
in their veins. 

In ‘ Felix Holt,’ Mrs. Transome 
tells Esther ‘how the brilliant 
Fanny, having married a country 
parson, became so niggardly that 
she had gone about almost begging 
for fresh eggs from the farmers’ 
wives, although she had done very 
well with her six sons.’ In‘ Mid- 
dlemarch,’ Mrs. Cadwallader says, 
‘I set a bad example—married a 
poor clergyman, and made myself 
a pitiable object among the De 
Bracys—obliged to get my coals 
by stratagem and pray to heaven 
for my salad oil.’ 

In the same story we have a 
Joshua Rigg, and in ‘ Adam Bede’ 
we have a Joshua Rann. 

In ‘Silas Marner’ there is this 
beautiful passage : ‘ In the old days 
there were angels who came and 
took men by the hand and led 
them away from the city of de- 
struction. We see n0 white- 
winged angels now. But yet men 
are led away from threatening de- 
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struction: a hand is put into 
theirs, which leads them forth 
gently towards a calm and bright 
land, so that they look no more 
backward ; and the hand may be 
@ little child’s.’ In ‘ Romola’ it is 
written that—‘ In those times, as 
now, there were human beings who 
never saw angels or heard per- 
fectly clear messages. Such trath 
as came to them was brought con- 
fusedly in the voices and deeds of 
men not at all like the seraphs of 
unfailing wing and piercing vision 
—men who believed falsities as 
well as truths, and did the wrong 
as well as the right. The helping 
hands stretched out to them were 
the hands of men who stumbled 
and often saw dimly ; so that these 
beings, unvisited by angels, had no 
other choice than to grasp that 
stumbling guidance along the path 
of reliance and action which is the 
path of life, or else to pause in 
loneliness and disbelief, which is 
no path, but the arrest of inaction 
and death.’ 

Caleb Garths speaks like Adam 
Bede. Here is a passage, for in- 
stance, that might come appro- 
priately from either one or the 
other: ‘ It’s a fine thing to come 
to a man when he’s seen into the 
nature of business: to have a 
chance of getting a bit of the 
country into good fettle’ [a fami- 
liar word in Derbyshire], ‘ as they 
say, and putting men into the 
right way with their farming, and 
getting a bit of good contriving 
and solid building done—that 
those who are living and those 
who come after will be the better 
for.’ 

Causabon is another Bardo. 

In ‘ Romola’ we are told of peo- 
ple whose ‘ serious view of things 
filled the air like an odour.’ In 
‘Adam Bede’ whey is spoken of 
as having ‘flavour so delicate 
than one can hardly distinguish it 
JSrom anodour.’ In ‘ Middlemarch’ 


we learn that when Rosamond in- 
troduced Captain Lydgate to her 
guests ‘she had a placid sense 
that his rank penetrated them as 
if it had been an odour.’ 

The word ‘egoism’ is often used. 
In ‘Felix Holt’ the good Rufus 
had his ‘ire and his egoism;’ and 
Harold Transome was ‘a clever, 
frank, good-natured egoist.’ There 
are several characters, too, who 
have an ‘ eagle-like’ glance. 

We find some of Shakespeare’s 
phrases used without quotation 
marks. In ‘Romola’ we read: 
‘ Let us suppose that such a shade 
has been permitted to revisit the 
glimpses of the golden morning.’ 
.... * The spirit is clothed in his 
habit as he lived” .... ‘It was 
the crowd of votive waxen images, 
the effigies of great personages, 
clothed in their habit as they lived,’ 
. . « « ‘The doctor, out of his wits, 
took to his heels with spectacles on 
nose’ .... ‘What he dreaded 
now of all things was that any one 
should think him a foolish, helpless 
old man.’ In ‘ Amos Barton,’ the 
Countess Czerlaski ‘kindly con- 
sented te dine as early as five, 
when a hot joint was prepared, 
which coldly furnished forth the 
children’s table the next day.’ In 
‘ Felix Holt, the ‘Trebian crowd 
did not count for much in the 
political force of the nation, but it 
was not the less determined as to 
lending or not lending its ears.’ In 
‘Middlemarch,’ Ladislaw, ‘like 
most people who assert their free- 
dom with regard to conventional 
distinction, was prepared to be 
sudden and quick in quarrel.’ 

Byron and Scott are mentioned 
here and there. As discussion is 
gathering about them and their 
works, it may be interesting that 
we should know what is said of 
them in the novels of George 
Eliot. Three or four years ago, 
there was a professor of literature 
who declared that he would not 
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believe in the honesty of Shake- 
speare, because Falstaff laughed 
at honour. We must not, however, 
hold the novelist responsible for 
the opinions of her characters, 
although it may be taken for 
granted that their opinions are 
sometimes hers. Here is a passage 
from ‘ Felix Holt’: 


*In the act of rising, Felix pushed back 
his chair too suddenly against the rickety 
table close by him, and down went 
the blue-frilled work-basket, flying open, 
and dispersing on the floor reels, thimble, 
muslin-work, a small sealed bottle of 
attar of roses, and something heavier 
than these—a duodecimo volume, which 
fell close to him, between the table and 
the fender. “O my stars!” said Felix. 
“I beg your pardon.” Esther had already 
started up, and with wonderful quickness 
had picked up half the small rolling 
things while Felix was lifting the basket 
and the book. This last had opened, and 
had its leaves crushed in falling, and 
with the instinct of a bookish man, he 
saw nothing more pressing to be done 
than to flatten the corners of the leaves. 

* “ Byron’s Poems!” he said, in a tone 
of disgust, while Esther was recovering 
all the other articles. ‘The Dream’; 
he’d better have been asleep and snoring. 
What! do you stuff your memory with 
Byron, Miss Lyon?” 

* Felix, on his side, was led at last to 
look straight at Esther, but it was with 
a strong denunciatory and pedagogic in- 
tention. Of course he saw more clearly 
than ever that she was a fine lady. 

* She reddened, drew up her long neck, 
and said, as she retreated to her chair 
again, “I have a great admiration for 
Byron.” 

*“He is a worldly and vain writer, .I 
fear,” said Mr. Lyon. He knew scarcely 
anything of the poet, whose books em- 
bodied the faith and ritual of many young 
ladies and gentlemen. 

*“A misanthropic debauchee,” said 
Felix, lifting a chair with one hand, and 
holding the book open in the other, 
“whose notion of a hero was that he 
should disorder his stomach and despise 
mankind. His corsairs and renegades, 
his Alps and Manfreds, are the most 
paltry puppets that were ever pulled by 
the strings of lust and pride.” 

‘*“ Hand the book to me,” said Mr. Lyon. 

*“Let me beg of you to put it aside 
till after tea, father,” said Esther. “ How- 


ever objectionable Mr. Holt may find its 
pages, they would certainly be made 
worse by being greased with bread and 
butter.” ’” 


Byron is mentioned, too, in 
‘The Mill on the Floss,’ and this 
time with Scott :— 


‘Sometimes Maggie thought she could 
have been contented with absorbing fan- 
cies; if she could have had all Scott’s 
novels and all Byron’s poems !— then 
perhaps she might have found happiness 
amen to dull her sensibility to her 
actual daily life. And yet 
were hardly what she wanted. 
could make dream-worlds of her own; 
but no dream would satisfy her now.’ 


In ‘ Adam Bede’ we find some 
opinions about the poems of 
Coleridge. ‘ Talking of eyes,’ said 
Captain Donnithorne, ‘ that re- 
minds me that I’ve got a book I 
meant to bring you, godmamma. 
It came down in a parcel from 
London the other day. I know 
you are fond of queer, wizard-like 
stories. It’s a volume of poems, 


“ Lyrical Ballads.” Most of them 
seem to be twaddling stuff; but 
the first is in a different style; 
“The Ancient Mariner” is the 


title. I can hardly make head or 
tail of it as a story, but it’s a 
strange, striking thing.’ 

These novels we have been turn- 
ing over in our admiration, be- 
cause they tell us of the kind of 
life we have known. We can 
trace in them some of our own 
thoughts and experience. They 
show us our faults as well as our 
virtues, and evil and good are not 
exaggerated. After many years 
we shall find these simple pictures 
of country home life hung up in our 
memories; and when we wish to 
lay aside some of our cut-and-dried 
wisdom, and talk with sweet and 
healthy and natural children, we 
may always find them in these 
books. 

Guy Rostyn. 
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ABOVE SUSPICION. 


By Mrs. J. H, Rrppet. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
MRS. WRIGHT THINKS THE REVEREND DION OUGHT TO SPEAK. 


T was not that time of roses 
which old-fashioned writers 
had in their mind when gossipping 
about the pleasant seasons, and 
to which modern poets, all honour 
to them for their constancy, have 
remained faithful. 

The fragrant cabbage-rose, the 
picturesque York and Lancaster, 
the little button-like des mois— 
which name children used to 
alter and improve into des mots 
—the pure white clustering amid 
green on great trees, not mere 
bushes ; the pure white in which, 
in warm summers, the rose beetle 
reflected its brilliant colours to 
the sun; all these, and many 
another rose the beauty and per- 
fume of which delighted our 
grandmothers, had shed their de- 
spised leaves, once considered 
precious and collected carefully 
by dainty fingers for preservation 
in great china jars, and still the 
modern standards in the Rectory 
garden, bunches of colour sur- 
mounting long bare stems, went on 
blooming, unmindful of their dead, 
fair kindred. 

It was late summer in the 
Rectory garden, where were beds 
all aglow with scarlet geraniums ; 
borders decked by the Rev. Dion’s 
grateful dependents, with all pos- 
sible variations of that mons- 


trosity, ribbon gardening; plots 
left by good fortune to chance 


old seeds and the children, 
and so growing flaunting pop- 
pies wreathed by many-coloured 
diversities of the nasturtium tribe, 
with here a tuft of mignonette, and 
there an almost wild growth of 


sweet peas, and French marigolds, 
a flower which bids fair soon to 
become as extinct as the tremu- 
lous harebell and the deeper 
blued gentianella. Other beds 
there were telling of the work of 
a careful hand directed by a dif- 
ferent head. 

Here is one, a centre of fuch- 
sia, surrounded entirely by helio- 
tropes, well pegged down ; here is 
a second, a bed filled with ivy 
geraniums and many - coloured 
verbenas; and then what could 
the heart of man desire to behold 
more beautiful than that wealth 
of gladioli surrounding an ar- 
butus dwarf—as, unhappily, ar- 
butus insists on growing away 
from Killarney. 

Yes, the old rose month had 
long gone by, and that time which 
the Rev. Mr. Wright declared was 
the prime of the whole year at 
Fisherton was come, bringing with 
it hot days and sultry nights, the 
perfumes of all rich odorous 
flowers; and at intervals, too, 
the first faint scent of autumn’s 
fading leaves. 

Mrs. Wright sat by an open 
window looking out over the 
garden sloping to the Thames. 
From the river came the occa- 
sional plash of oars, and some- 
times the sound of some distant 
party singing ‘ Row, brothers, row,’ 
or a sentimental love ditty. 

It was a calm peaceful scene on 
which the twilight deepened ; but 
Mrs. Wright did not feel calm or 
peaceful. 

She had come home expecting 
to find that everything was going 
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on satisfactorily, and behold no- 
thing was going on as it ought. 

For weeks, Sir Harry had been 
hovering about the Rectory, now 
staying with Colonel Leschelles, 
and accompanying him in his 
visits, then taking up his resi- 
dence at a riverside inn, some 
three miles distant, and rowing 
down to Fisherton, again rushing 
off to Devonshire, and returning 
thence accompanied by hampers 
containing rare fruits and exotics 
for Mrs. Wright, and within a day 
or two running up to London, 
whence he brought gifts that caused 
the breasts of the younger Wrights 
to leap for joy under their white 
pinafores. 

Nor were the elders forgotten. 
Mrs. Wright could not mention 
any want which the baronet failed 
instantly to supply. He gave Mr. 
Wright a handsome writing-table. 
He presented the Demoiselles 


Wright with brooches, which those 
young ladies displayed next Sun- 


day in church. 

There was only one person to 
whom Sir Harry gave nothing, 
and with whom he seemed a little 
shy—Bella Miles—and she was 
usually very silent when he spent 
the evening at the Rectory. 

At that time she did not, how- 
ever, talk much to any one. The 
only person in whose society she 
evinced any pleasure was that of 
Colonel Leschelles. She always 
left Sir Harry and the girls to 
amuse themselves, and stole away 
to the side of her elderly friend, 
who seemed in some danger in those 
days of being neglected by all the 
Wrights save the Reverend Dion. 

Openly Mrs. Wright expressed 
an opinion that Colonel Leschelles 
was acting as a spy on their 
younger visitor’s movements. 

‘It is no business of his,’ she 
commented, ‘ but I am quite cer- 
tain he does not want Sir Harry 
to propose for Maria.’ 


‘Tam not quite of your opinion,’ 
said her husband. ‘The other 
morning, just to hear what he 
thought of the matter, I pointed 
to Maria and the baronet, and 
remarked, “I think our friend is 
pretty far gone in that quarter.” 
“ Do you mean in love with your 
eldest daughter?” he inquired. 
“Well, yes, if you will put the 
case so strongly,” I answered. “I 
am afraid he is not,” he said, 
with a solemn shake of his head.’ 

‘Old simpleton!’ interrupted 
Mrs. Wright. ‘I wonder what he 
and Bella Miles are talking about 
so perpetually. She never seems 
happy except when she is strolling 
off with him somewhere. Do you 
think, Dion, there is any likeli- 
hood of his leaving her all his 
money ?” 

‘I do not know. He might 
make a worse disposition of it,’ 
said the Rector. 

In this opinion, however, Mrs. 
Wright did not agree with her 
husband. If he left his money 
to Bella Miles, to what purpose 
had the latest arrival been chris- 
tened Archibald Henry Miles 
Wright, Sir Harry Medburn, the 
Colonel, and Miss Bella having 
all stood sponsors for him ? 

‘ With a fortune, Bella would be 
sure to marry, and then the 
Colonel might as well never have 
been—never have enjoyed their 
hospitality at Christmas. It was 
most provoking,’ Mrs. Wright said, 
beginning to have strong opinions 
about taking in strangers, about 
whom one knows nothing, to the 
privacy of a refined and delightful 
home. 

Something to this tune Mrs. 
Wright sat by the window think- 
ing. Away in the distance, by the 
river’s brink, two people walked— 
up and down—up and down— 
till their monotonous pace made 
Selina feel quite irritable. 

‘Curran,’ she cried, at last, to 
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the young gentleman, who was 
disporting himself on the lawn, 
“Run and tell Bella I want her.’ 

But Curran pursed up his lips 
and shook his head. 

* Run this instant, you naughty 
boy !’ persisted his mother. 

‘Shan’t,’ said the naughty boy. 
‘Shan’t. The Colonel told me to 
go away and play, and when I 
once happened to get near them 
again, he spoke to me, oh! so 
cross—just as pa does when the 
butcher has been here for money.’ 

Curran, in the excitement of 
making this communication, had 
approached incautiously near the 
window, and was rewarded for the 
simile so ingeniously introduced 
by a smart slap, which had the 
effect of sending him off howling 
to the kitchen, where he was so- 
laced with bread and jam, and 
had the pleasure of telling his 
tale toan appreciative audience. 

‘She’s just bewitched, that’s 
what it is,’ commented Nurse 
Mary, while Curran swallowed his 
jam and his tears together. 

‘Surely you never think she 
would be——’ the housemaid was 
beginning, when a look from Nurse 
Mary stopped her. 

‘ Isn’t it wonderful,’ said that 
privileged domestic, laying her 
hand on the side of Curran’s head, 
* how the length of children’s ears 
differs ? 

With which profound observa- 
tion she diverted the talk from 
Miss Miles and her ‘ old veteran,’ 
as she called the Colonel. 

Already the kitchen understood 
that which the parlour failed to 
see. 
‘I’m thinking she’ll take him,’ 
Nurse Mary mentally decided. 
‘Well, that will be spring and 
winter, if you like. The man’s 
old enough to be my grandfather, 
for the matter of that.’ 

Mrs. Wright put a shawl over 
her head and stepped out into the 


garden. In the distance she could 
still see Colonel Leschelles and 
Bella Miles, but they were now 
standing still under a willow 
which grew beside the walk, and 
at that point almost concealed 
every one sheltered by its droop- 
ing branches. 

Yes, they were standing still ; 
but what was Bella Miles doing ? 
Mrs. Wright could not believe the 
evidence of her senses. 

She had taken the Colonel’s left 
hand and was kissing it—Mrs. 
Wright felt capable of making 
affidavit on that point—while the 
Colonel, not to be behindhand in 
civilities of so questionable a 
nature, had laid his right hand 
on her hair and was speaking to 
the girl earnestly. 

Mrs. Wright turned and went 
back to the house; she had seen 
too much—more than she felt she 
could trust herself to repeat to 
the Rev. Dion—then, at all events. 

When the rest of the household 
had retired, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright were left to enjoy that 
solitary hour of uninterrupted 
conversation which the twenty- 
four contained, the lady began : 

‘ Dion, I want you to do some- 
thing for me, or rather two things.’ 

‘ Fifty, my dear, if I can,’ 
answered the Rector, gallantly 
but judiciously. 

‘ Bella is very fond of you, I 
know.’ 

‘Poor thing!’ remarked Mr. 
Wright, treating the remark as 
a compliment, and deprecating it. 

‘She has a high opinion of 
your judgment, and would be 
likely to listen to any advice you 
might give her.’ 

‘Iam sure, my love, it is very 
good of you to think so,’ said the 
Rector, who would have felt much 
more comfortable had he under- 
stood where his wife was driving. 

‘It is true,” returned Mrs. 
Wright solemnly. ‘Every one 
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must see how partial the girl is 
to you.’ 

‘She is jealous,’ thought the 
Rector. ‘I knew how it would 
be, sooner or later.’ But he only 
remarked aloud, that he believed 
Bella was partial to all of them. 
‘ She has good cause to be fond of 
you, at any rate,’ added the worthy 
Rector, who never missed an op- 
portunity, at home or abroad, of 
sounding Selina’s praises, ‘for you 
have made her what she is.’ 

‘In some respects I hope not, 
Dion,’ answered Mrs. Wright. ‘I 
have done my best for the girl. If 
I were on my death-bed to-morrow, 
and I have been too lately lying on 
what seemed very like my death- 
bed to-——’ 

‘Now, now, now, my dear,’ in- 
terrupted her husband, stretching 
his hand across the table and 
clasping it kindly in his own, 
‘you must not talk in this way. 
You were very, very ill, but not so 


bad as that, thank God! And while’ 


you were laid up, Bella, Iam sure, 
did credit to your teaching. She 
was like a mother to the chil- 
dren——’ 

‘I daresay,’ interposed Mrs. 
Wright, hastily wiping the tears 
from her eyes, and turning very 
red at the comparison the poor 
Rector had so innocently insti- 
tuted—‘I daresay she did take a 
good deal on herself while I was 
so ill, and away. She is very fond 
of taking on a little brief authority. 
Any one, to see her doing this, 
that, and the other about the 
house, might imagine everything 
had been neglected hitherto.’ 

* Well, well, Selina, she is young, 
remember, and young people are 
not all blessed with the tact you 
possessed even at twenty. Make 
allowances for her, my love; for in 
some way, though I confess I can- 
not tell in what way, she has been 
unfortunately placed. And there 
can be no doubt but that her pro- 


genitors have been very common 
sort of people; and we know, you 
and I, that the old proverb,-which 
says, “ You can’t make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear,” is as true as 
that “ You cannot draw blood out 
of a turnip.”’ 

‘I do make allowances for her,’ 
answered Mrs. Wright, putting 
aside the Reverend Dion’s popular 
quotations as irrelevant to the 
matter in hand, ‘and I am sure I 
bear no ill-will to the girl, though 
she does try to make much of her- 
self, and throws our dear ones into 
the shade. (The way she went on 
playing last night, when Sir Harry 
was here, I considered perfectly 
disgusting.) 

After all, there are two sides to 
maternal affection: one which is 
very beautiful, and another which 
acts as a reminder of the savage 
pecks a hen is wont to administer 
to a chicken not her own. Poor, 
dear Mrs. Wright was amiability 
itself to any girl who did not 
poach on the manor of her charm- 
ing flock; but her eyes were very 
sharp indeed to notice the faults, 
real or fancied, of that youthful 
maiden who stood to intercept the 
sunshine falling upon the Rectory 
daughters. 

Said the Rev. Dion, answering 
his wife’s parenthesis : 

‘ Perhaps Bella did play a little 
too long and too much last night ; 
but we ought not to find fault 
with her, as it enabled our young 
friend to devote himself exclusively 
to Maria.’ 

‘I am not quite sure of that,’ 
replied Mrs. Wright. ‘That sort 
of professional playing is very dis- 
tracting to many people. I know 
I never can even write a letter 
when she is performing. In my 
opinion the music annoyed Sir 
Harry; he looked quite out of sorts 
all the evening.’ 

* What is it you want me to do?’ 
asked the Rector, understanding 
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that this sort of discourse might 
go on indefinitely, unless he pinned 
Selina to one subject. ‘Am I to 
ask Bella not to exhibit her accom- 
plishments, or to suggest that she 
makes herself too busy about the 
house ?” 

There was a certain bitterness 
in Mr. Wright’s tone as he put his 
question, which happily dearest 8. 
failed to notice, so eager was she 
to answer: 

‘No, nothing of the kind. I 
want you to advise her not to be 
quite so familiar in her manner 
towards Colonel Leschelles.’ 

Mr. Wright set down his tumbler. 
He had been when his wife spoke 
in the act of putting it to his lips. 

‘Towards Colonel Leschelles |!’ 
he repeated. ‘ What on earth do 
you mean, Selina? What cat is 
with egg now ? 

‘I wish, Dion, you would not 
use such low expressions. If you 
accustom yourself to employ them 
when alone with me, you may say 
what you would be very sorry to 
think you had said in public. And 
there is nothing to cause such ex- 
pressions of astonishment. Bella 
Miles is—well, we don’t exactly 
know what Bella Miles is; and 
Colonel Leschelles is a vain old 
simpleton, who could be flattered 
into leaving his money to a char- 
woman, if she only knew the way 
to take him.’ 

‘I wish I knew how to take 
him,’ said Mr. Wright plaintively. 

‘We are not the people to doa 
thing of that kind,’ objected Mrs. 
Wright plaintively. ‘We are too 
honest and too straightforward to 
condescend to tricks that are but 
every-day weapons in the hands 
of mere worldlings. Bella Miles 
comes from no one knows where, 
and belongs to no one knows who; 
and if you are blind, I cannot shut 
my eyes. She is wheedling the 
Colonel into a belief of her utter 
simplicity and amiability ; and I 


repeat, you ought to speak to her, 
and say, though you are certain 
she means nothing by her man- 
ners, still they are not so circum- 
spect as you could wish.’ 

‘ Why not speak to her yourself?’ 
asked Mr. Wright. 

‘ Because she thinks, wrongly, I 
am prejudiced—because she un- 
derstands my standard of propriety 
in a woman’s behaviour is very dif- 
ferent to hers—because she likes 
you better than she likes me, and 
would attach importance to your 
advice, and none to mine.’ 

‘You are quite wrong in your 
idea, Selina,’ returned the Rector ; 
‘but I will speak to her, if you 
consider it well for me to do so. 
What is the next thing in her con- 
duct to which you object? It may 
be as well to include all her sins 
in one lecture.’ 

‘I have nothing more to say 
about Bella at present,’ answered 
Mrs. Wright, with an ominous em- 
phasis on the two last words. ‘ What 
I want you to do further is to get 
some sort of an explanation from 
Sir Harry. It will never do for 
him to be hanging about the house 
and making no sign. If he ad- 
mires Maria enough to come here 
three or four days a week, and 
two or three times a day, he ought 
to say so in plain English. We 
cannot have a young man, even if 
he be a baronet, amusing himself 
at our expense. Maria is very 
pretty, we know; and if he thinks 
her pretty enough to fall in love 
with, he ought to ask your per- 
mission to propose for her. If she 
is not pretty enough to be Lady 
Medburn, she should not be flirted 
with—of that there can be no 
doubt. You must speak to him, 
Dion. You ought to tell him how 
difficult our position is here, and 
how necessary we find it to have 
everything straightforward and 
clearly understood. He should 
have seen this himself without 
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any hint from you; but as, like 
all English people, he seems ut- 
terly destitute of tact, we must 
show him that affairs cannot go 
on much longer as they are.’ 

The Rev. Dion rose from his 
seat and took two or three hurried 
turns up and down his study. He 
had a man’s natural reluctance to 
force his child upon another man’s 
acceptance ; and yet, still knowing 
Selina’s view of the affair was 
correct, he did not dare to shirk 
the task assigned to him. 

Nevertheless he tried to tempo- 
rise. ‘Do you think, dear,’ he asked, 
once again taking possession of his 
chair, ‘ that it is necessary to ask 
Sir Harry for an explanation at 
once? He is nota worldly man, as 
you see; he is not a man who has 
mixed much with worldly people. 
Supposing we give him a little 
longer law. The fact is, Selina,’ 
finished Mr. Wright, ‘ that I don’t 
know where to turn for money; 
and if I speak to Medburn about 
Maria, I can’t ask him for a loan.’ 

‘I should think not,’ said Mrs. 
Wright scornfully. 

‘Then how am I to keep the 
wolf from the door? It is very 
close upon us again, remember.’ 

‘How should you have kept it 
away, had you never seen Sir 
Harry Medburn ” 

Which was one of the speeches 
poor dear, clever Mrs. Wright con- 
sidered trenchant, and yet which 
was really as absurd as if she had 
asked the Rev. Dion how he would 
have reared his family had he 
never seen her. 

‘Iam sure I cannot tell, Selina,’ 
answered her husband. ‘ All other 
doors seem shut, and this about 
the only one which is open.’ 

*Can’t you go to Mr. Morrison” 

Mr. Wright shook his head. 
* You know, dear, I have never yet 
applied to a man certain to refuse 
me.’ 

‘ And you think he would ” 
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‘He would, without doubt. If 
I wanted the church restored—if 
it were necessary for new’ schools 
to be built—if there was anything, 
in fact, to which he could sign his 
name, Samuel Morrison, Esq., and 
thrust it under the eyes of the 
public, I should not have to ask 
in vain; but as regards giving in 
private, or lending to a man in 
straits like myself, he would just 
as soon fling his money into the 
Thames. I have taken the latitude 
and longitude of Fisherton, Selina, 
pretty well, and know there is only 
one way of navigating our craft in 
these waters. If I may not ask 
Medburn, I tell you candidly, I 
don’t see which way we are to turn.’ 

Then Mrs. Wright’s maternal 
feelings rose triumphant, and she 
became sublime. 

‘We must not be selfish, Dion,’ 
she finished. ‘ At whatever cost to 
ourselves, we must consider our 
dear child. If by doing anything 
unwise, or leaving anything wise 
undone, we prevented Maria be- 
coming Lady Medburn, I should 
never forgive myself, and I am 
certain neither would you. Be- 
sides, if he once proposes for her, 
we shall be able to get money. In 
that case, even Mr. Irwin might 
let you have what you want. No, 
Dion, I may not be so clever as 
some women—though you have 
told me you would trust my judg- 
ment and penetration beyond that 
of any man you ever met—but I 
am right about our dear child. 
Speak to Sir Harry to-morrow. 
You know how to put such a 
matter, if any one does.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the Rector, 
evidently unconsoled by this com- 
pliment, however ; ‘ but remember, 
Selina, I don’t think speaking is 
good policy. I should not have 
liked being spoken to when I was 
first in love with you.’ 

At which remark Mrs. Wright 
laughed outright. 
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‘You dear old Dion, you would 
only have been too glad had any 
one thought of suchathing! You 
know you never for a moment ima- 
gined papa and mamma would al- 
low me to think of a poor curate.’ 

‘That is true enough,’ agreed 
the Rector, with an affectation of 
humility and a sly twinkle in his 
eyes which belied his tone. ‘ You 
see, at that time I did not know 
on how little money your father 
was keeping up appearances; and 
I was always a man who enter- 
tained a low opinion of my own 
merits.’ 

‘I think,’ suggested Mrs. Wright, 
‘that we had better go to bed.’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


MR. WRIGHT IS ASTONISHED BEYOND 
MEASURE. 


Durine the course of that night 
the Rector slept uneasily, and 
awoke often. 

Whenever he awoke it was with 
a start, and a feeling that some- 
thing had gone very much amiss. 

First he thought—long experi- 
ence of such miseries having tended 
naturally to lead his imagination 
into that and similar channels— 
that a guest, not invited and not 
desired, was occupying a certain 
‘chamber on the wall’ of the Rec- 
tory, and, between dreamland and 
consciousness, he struggled to 
remember ‘at whose suit ’—for 
what amount he was there—whe- 
ther the sheriff’s officer was a man 
he knew, and who knew him, and 
similar gropings after light. 

Then his notion would change, 
and he felt certain something 
dreadful had happened to Selina 
or one of the children; and when 
he had cleared his mind of these 
fears, he recollected suddenly that 
he was bound within a very few 
hours to remonstrate with Bella 
Miles on the forwardness of her 


manners, and to hint delicately 
to Sir Harry Medburn that Maria 
and Maria’s mother, and, inclu- 
sively, Maria’s father and all her 
family, to the hundredth cousin, 
had been waiting so long for his 
expected proposal that they were 
tired of waiting much longer. 

‘I can’t stand any more of this,’ 
thought the Reverend Dion, when, 
after waking for about the twen- 
tieth time, he found the sun 
making his morning investiga- 
tions into every corner of the 
apartment, and he exorcised his 
dream -devils by getting out of 
bed and passing softly into his 
dressing-room —after folding the 
bed linen with tender hands over 
the wife who lay, her pale, worn 
face a little in shadow, sleeping 
soundly. 

And, lest the sound of sponging 
and splashing might disturb her, 
the Reverend Dion dispensed with 
his bath, which he loved, and 
dipping his head into the basin, 
at once enveloped it in a towel, 
and dressed himself very noise- 
lessly and went downstairs, where 
he found the servants beginning 
to creep reluctantly about that 
morning work which servants 
hate with an intensity worthy of 
a greater grievance. 

‘ Ah!’ considered the Reverend 
Dion, ‘ they don’t tub. How dif- 
ferent even poor faithful Nurse 
Mary would look if she could be 
persuaded to step out of bed into 
a cold bath.’ 

As poor faithful Nurse Mary 
had probably never been washed 
all over since babyhood (if then), 
she would have received a friendly 
suggestion about stepping into a 
lake of fire and brimstone with 
equal favour ; but the ideas evolved 
out of the spectacle of Mary’s 
heavy eyes and unkempt hair 
served to beguile Mr. Wright’s 
attention till he was out of the 
Rectory grounds, and off along one 
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of those hideous roads which in- 
tersect the valley of the Thames, 
for a long morning walk. 

On his return, he found the 
servants a little wider awake, the 
children rampant, breakfast ready, 
and Mrs. Wright—to whom a res- 
torative cup of tea had been admi- 
nistered in bed half an hour pre- 
viously — just down, looking ill 
and languid. 

* You do not seem very well this 
morning, Selina,’ remarked the 
Rector. 

‘I have passed a miserable 
night,’ answered his better-half. 
‘I felt quite thankful when it was 
time to get up.’ 

Mr. Wright was far too astute 
to controvert this statement, which, 
rendered into English, he under- 
stood to mean: ‘ Remember, I 
have all this harass about Ma- 
ria’s affair to keep me awake at 
night; and, understanding, he 
girt up his loins for the next 
interview with Sir Harry. 

But first he had to remonstrate 
with Bella Miles, who wondered 
during, the course of the morn- 
ing much concerning the na- 
ture of the fresh anxiety which 
caused Mr. Wright to beat his 
chest so often and exclaim with 
such doleful unconsciousness, ‘ Hi! 
ho! hum!’ when he helped him- 
self to butter or cut Selina a slice 
of bacon. . 

Was another unwelcome guest 
expected? There had been one 
already in Bella’s knowledge of 
the Rectory, and during his twenty- 
four hours’ stay she gathered that 
such visitors were not uncommon 
where Mr. Wright pitched his 
tent. 

The Christmas presents and her 
own small stock of jewelry had 
then gone on a hurried journey to 
town; and while she drank her 
tea and meditatively ate her 
toast, Bella was considering whe- 
ther Sir Harry Medburn’s offer- 


ings would follow in the way which 
Mr. Wright’s valuables seemed to 
affect. 

When, therefore, after break- 
fast, the Rector said to her, ‘One 
moment, Bella, my dear,’ and 
opened the door of his study for 
her to enter the only place safe 
from intrusion in the house, 
Bella, my dear, made up her 
mind that Mr. Wright was in sore 
pecuniary distress, and about to 
ask counsel—and help, of course— 
from her. 

‘Sit down, sit down,’ exclaimed 
the Rector brusquely; and, thus 
commanded, she sat down and 
watched him while he drew down 
the blind, which hung crooked, 
and then pulled it up till it hung 
straight. 

‘I have something disagreeable 
to say to you, Bella, and I don’t 
know how to begin,’ said the 
Rector, turning away from the 
window and walking towards his 
writing-table, on which lay the 
materials for the next Sunday’s 
sermon, waiting Mr. Wright’s 
skilful manipulation. 

‘If you are in trouble,’ an- 
swered the girl, ‘surely it does 
not matter how you begin. I hope 
you can trust me.’ 

Her voice trembled a little. 
Short as the years of her life had 
been, they were long enough for 
thought to travel back over and 
recall the trust she once held and 
fulfilled bravely. 

‘My dear, it is not that,’ said 
the Rector, softened at once. ‘I 
am in trouble. I shall always be 
in trouble till I am tucked up 
with a spade in the daisy quilt; 
and if it were not for Selina and 
the children, I should not care 
how soon that event came to 
pass. But it is not any worry 
of my own that is teasing me at 
this present moment. What I 
want to say concerns yourself.’ 

‘ Myself!’ she repeated; and 
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the hot tell-tale blood came flush- 
ing up into her face, hanging out 
its crimson colours from each 
cheek. ‘Is it anything about 
Uncle Walter?” 

‘I assure you Mr. Irwin is quite 
well—at least he was quite well 
wher last I heard from him. All 
I have to say need cause you no 
great distress, though I confess 
it vexes me to have to lecture 
you; but the fact is—yes, the fact 
is—you are still so much a child 
—of course no thought of wrong 
has occurred to your mind—I 
understand this perfectly — that 
Mrs. Wright considers you ought 
to be a little more—how shall I 
phrase my sentence, so as not to 
give a false meaning to my words? 
—a little more—suppose we say— 
reticent in your manner towards 
strangers.’ 

The worthy Rector had honestly 
tried to avoid offence, but in doing 
so fell into another error—that 
of obscurity —bewildering Bella 
Miles to such an extent that she 
eould only stare at him in blank 
astonishment. 

‘I ‘confess,’ blundered on Mr. 
Wright, ‘the idea of there being 
anything in your innocent frank- 
ness likely to give rise to miscon- 
struction would never have oc- 
curred to me; but no doubt 
Mrs. Wright is entirely correct in 
her opinion. She thinks people 
who do not know you as we do 
might imagine your manners to 
be a little too easy and familiar 
for so young a girl. I repeat, 
such a notion never crossed my 
mind. At the same time, my 
dear Selina is so admirable a judge 
of the niceties of feminine deport- 
ment, and of all shades of pro- 
priety, that I have thought it only 
my duty to mention the matter.’ 

Poor Bella had seen too little 
of the world to controvert Mr. 
Wright’s statement concerning the 
infallibility of his dear Selina’s 


judgment on all subjects, etiquette- 
included, and accordingly she sat 
silent— stunned and mortified— 
feeling that if once she opened her 
lips to reply she should burst into- 
tears. 

This silence encouraged the 
Rector. 

‘I trust, Bella,’ he said severely, 
‘you are not cross. Believe me, 
Mrs. Wright and I have but one 
object in any remark of this na- 
ture—your good. Do you sup- 
pose it has been a pleasure to me: 
to find fault with you? Do you 
think, had duty permitted, I 
would not much rather have re- 
mained silent for ever ?’ 

‘IT am sure of that,’ she answered 
bravely, and then broke down, 
asking, while sobbing as if her 
heart would break, ‘ But what is 
it I have done? Towards whom 
have my—my—manners been too- 
familiar ?’ 

‘My dear girl—my dear child,’ 
said the Rector, laying his hand 
on hér shoulder, a little more 
tenderly than Selina, with her 
accurate opinions about /es con- 
venances, might altogether have 
approved, ‘ pray, pray calm your- 
self! Remember, J did not say 
you had done anything. It 
was only Mrs. Wright, whose: 
motherly apprehensions are al- 
ways awake to your interests,. 
who thought, that is to say, 
feared F 

‘What did Mrs. Wright fear? 
inquired the girl, her eyes still 
cast down, her cheeks still aflame. 

‘She only feared that others 
might not understand you so well 
as we. She only imagined that 
perhaps the exceeding friendli- 
ness of your manner towards Co- 
lonel Leschelles might draw cen- 
sorious remarks from those likely 
to forget the extreme simplicity of 
your nature.’ 

‘Colonel Leschelles!’ repeated: 
Bella; and she drew a long sigh 
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of relief. ‘ He is a good man, Mr. 
Wright. I wonder if you know 
one-half how good he is ?” 

‘I think I do,’ answered the 
Rector drily; ‘at any rate, I am 
sure I ought to know. Waiving 
that question, however, for the 
present, it may be just as well for 
you to bear in mind that he is a 
man, though not a young one, and 
not your grandfather, though old 
enough to be so twice over.’ 

She had done blushing now, 
and she winced at his words no 
longer. 

‘I am sorry,’ she said, ‘ to have 
grieved Mrs. Wright; but I think 
—I do think she might have 
spoken to me herself.’ 

Now, this was precisely what 
Mr. Wright had also thought; but, 
Joyal ever, he replied : 

‘My dear girl, you may rest 
satisfied that Mrs. Wright under- 
stands these things better than 
you or I, and—but run away 
now, child, and hide your red 
eyes. Here come Sir Harry Med- 
burn and Maria.’ 

And as he conjoined the names 
of the baronet and his daughter, 
the Rector’s shirt-front swelled 
out perceptibly. He threw his 
head back, he ran his fingers 
through his hair in view of one of 
Sir Harry’s livings as a step, and 
4 bishopric as a goal; he turned 
-over the pages of fature manuscript 
lying on the table ; yea, even, when 
Bella was gone, he hummed to 
bimself a few bars of some tune- 
less air. 

At that moment Mr. Wright be- 
lieved Fortune was smiling upon 
him, and he, courteous as ever, 
smiled back at her. But fortune, 
as we know, is apt to be deceitful. 
Fortune was deceiving Mr. Wright 
while he was thinking how to re- 
ceive her advances with becoming 
modesty. 

Down the avenue came Maria 
and the baronet, Maria looking 


‘ very pret-ty indeed,’ looking very 
much like her mother, so Mr. 
Wright thought when Selina was 
in her happy teens, ignorant of the 
cares of a family, and knowing 
very little about dress and bills, 
Mr. Curran, with that pride which 
distinguished his character, taking 
these domestic burdens upon his 
own ample shoulders. 

Certainly Maria was pretty, a 
girl fitted to adorn any sphere, 
decided Mr. Wright, as, stepping 
to his study window, he welcomed 
the baronet. 

‘What a superb morning!’ said 
the Rector, in rich, rolling tones of 
approval. ‘Come in, come in; 
and he grasped Sir Harry’s hand, 
and made him free of the study, 
and the chairs and tables, and 
books and shelves, all of which 
had been so often held in trust by 
a man from Reuben’s. 

‘He has proposed,’ Mr. Wright 
said to himself, as he saw Maria 
disappear and beheld the baronet 
suitably seated for a téte-d-téte. 
‘ Well, well ! it is a long lane which 
has no turning, and God knows 
my lane has been long enough and 
weary enough to entitle me to 
some change at last.’ 

So reflected the Rector, while 
Sir Harry pulled the ears of a 
sorry mongrel, once the property 
of a disreputable costermonger in 
the New Cut, who had presented 
the creature to Mrs. Wright as a 
delicate acknowledgmentof various 
kindnesses done by her to a wo- 
man who perhaps should have 
been his wife, but who was not. 

‘Charming weather,’ said Mr. 
Wright, finding his visitor made 
no sign, uneasily moving his sheets 
of paper. ‘ Just the very best part 
of the year for Fisherton, eh ? 

‘I daresay it is,’ agreed the 
young man; ‘but I am going 
away.’ 

‘Going away!’ 

With a sudden jolt Mr. Wright 
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found himself precipitated from 
his air castle on the bosom of 
mother earth. 

‘Going away! Well, you do 
astonish me! But only for a 
short time, I suppose? You will 
be back ere long ?” 

‘I do not think so,’ was the 
reply. ‘I do not think I shall 
ever see Fisherton again. I wish 
to heaven I had never seen it.’ 

‘ Something has occurred to an- 
noy you? suggested the Rector. 

‘Yes,’ was the reply; ‘but I 
need not trouble you about my 
private affairs. You and Mrs. 
Wright have been very kind to 
me, and so I—I—thought I could 
not go away without calling to 
thank you, and to say good-bye.’ 

‘You are not going to slip out 
of my hands so easily as all that 
comes to,’ thought the Rector; 
then, after a short pause, added 
aloud : 

‘My dear young friend, I am 
about to say something to you 
which I feel sure you will take in 
the spirit in which it is meant. 
You will not feel offended, for in- 
stance, if I F 

‘Go on, Mr. Wright,’ said the 
baronet, as that gentleman stopped 
and hesitated. ‘I shall not feel 
offended at anything you may 
choose ‘to say.’ 

‘Precisely what I expected. 
You know, Sir Harry, a person 
has often to say things he would 
much prefer leaving unsaid. For 
my part, I think a man should 
be dissociated from his words in 
many cases. The words are the 
world’s words, and oftentimes one 
most unwordly has to become the 
world’s mouthpiece.’ 

‘I don’t know—lI daresay. If 
declaring I quite agree with you 
will. make matters any easier for 
you, pray believe that I agree, so 
far as I have the slightest compre- 
hension of your meaning.’ 

Mr. Wright bit his lip. The 








baronet had no idea how muck 
he helped his mentor when by 
these light words he put him on 
his mettle and dug spurs into the 
flanks of his self-love. 

* You have alluded, Sir Harry, 
to the fact, that Mrs. Wright and 
myself have been able to show 
you some slight attention during 
your stay at Fisherton.’ 

‘I can never forget your kind- 
ness,’ murmured the baronet. 

‘It has given us the greatest 
pleasure to receive you here,’ went 
on the Rector. ‘We have felt 
honoured by your visits; but, at 
the same time, we were not so 
vain as to suppose we owed the 
happiness of your society entirely 
to any attractions possessed by 
ourselves.’ 

He paused, but his visitor did 
not answer. He kept his eyes 
fastened on the floor, and con- 
tinued caressing the costermon- 
ger’s mite. 

‘In short,’ proceeded Mr. 
Wright, ‘we felt that what the 
world feels in such a case must 
be true. When the world sees 
@ young man visiting constantly 
at a house, it concludes he must 
have found some very different 
lodestone in that house—from a 
middle-aged lady and an over- 
worked parson.’ 

‘And for once, Mr. Wright, 
your opinion and the world’s 
are in unison? suggested the 
baronet. 

‘ Even from a Christian stand- 
point, the world is not always 
wrong,’ remarked Mr. Wright. 

‘The world and you being in 
unison and right,’ said Sir Harry, 
‘ what then?’ 

‘ Why, then I say as the world 
would say, that frequently as you 
have come to this house, there is 
something else you ought to have 
done before coming to bid me and 
my wife good-bye. Be candid now, 
don’t you think so yourself?’ 
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‘ Certainly ; but it seems to me 
we are playing at cross purposes. 
Evidently you are not aware that 
I have proposed—that I have 
been rejected.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Wright. 

‘It is very sad sense to me 
nevertheless,’ said the young man. 

‘ Impossible!’ vociferated the 
Rector. 

‘Perhaps so, but it is true 
nevertheless.’ 

‘My dear Sir Harry, there is 
some terrible mistake; you must 
be labouring under some great 
delusion. She never could—she 
never would—oh! it is too ri- 
diculous. You must have been 
deceived by her shyness— her 
beautiful timidity—you must have 
startled her. Why—why did you 
not take me into your confidence 
first? But it is not too late, 
thank Heaven! her mother shall 
talk to her; I, myself, will ascer- 
tain what it all means. Think of 
her youth, have patience with her 
inexperience; why, she is little 
more than a child—a tender, 
innocent child. It will be all 
right, and I shall yet have the 
happiness of seeing our beloved 
Maria united to the noblest of 
men.’ 

In his enthusiasm, Mr. Wright 
stretched out his hand; but Sir 
Harry did not grasp it as the 


Rector intended he should. He 


only laid his own left hand on it 
and said : 

‘I am so sorry; oh! Mr. 
Wright, I cannot tell you how 
grieved Iam. I admire and like 
Miss Maria, but it is not she who 
has refused me.’ 

‘Who has then, in Heaven’s 
name? inquired the Rector. 

* Bella.’ 


‘ Bella!’ gasped Mr. Wright, 
then added in a bewildered aside, 
‘ What will Selina say ? and Bella, 
toc! and that poor dear child? 
Well, well! well, well, well!’ 

* Colonel Leschelles, sir,’ an- 
nounced the housemaid at this 
juncture, and so exit Fortune with 
a gibing smile, and enter the 
Colonel, tall, thin, erect, closely 
buttoned-up as ever. 

‘I will bid you good morning, 
then,’ said Sir Harry Medburn, 
rising hastily. ‘Pray make my 
adieux to Mrs. Wright and your 
family.’ 

‘ Do you go up by the mid-day 
train? asked the Colonel. 

‘ Yes, and shall but have time 
to catch it,’ answered the other, 
looking at his watch. ‘ Good- 
bye, Mr. Wright, good-bye, Colonel,’ 
and he was gone. 

For once the Rector’s presence 
of mind had forsaken him, and he 


_was stricken dumb. He could 


think of no form of words which 
might undo the evil Bella had 
wrought and the wrong Maria had 
sustained, poor dear Maria, who 
had looked so like Selina in her 
best days while she walked down 
the drive with Sir Harry saunter- 
ing at her side. 

It was all over—the doubt, the 
hope, the fear, the uncertainty ; 
everything was assured now save 
this : 

What would Selina say ? 

If the reader remembers, Mr. 
Wright had asked himself the 
same question when he first 
beheld Bella Miles. 

And now Bella had spirited 
away the lover who otherwise 
might have made the fortunes of 
the Wright family, and the Rector 
had very good reason indeed for 
wondering what Selina would say. 


(To be continued.) 
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ARLY in the month of May 
political and commercial 
society was startled at finding 
itself almost face to face with a 
new Franco-German war. The 
‘Berlin Post,’ whose articlesaresaid 
to be inflated with official inspira- 
tion, was the first to print language 
concerning the peace of Europe 
which made everybody, except 
possibly the writer of the article, 
excessively uncomfortable. The 
cue did not fall on idle ears, and 
Zeitung after Zeitung took it up, 
and Europe trembled at finding it- 
self standing on an inappreciable 
margin between peace and war. 
Statesmen concealed their appre- 
hensions under words of comfort- 
able assurance, and the public 
utterances of those in the secrets 
of the Foreign Office were so 
framed that everybody should try 
to think that it was quite impossi- 
ble that society should again be 
taken by surprise as in 1870, and 
that now, at all events, the cry of 
wolf was equivalent to what is 
vulgarly termed a ‘lark.’ What 
could be plainer than that France 
had not yet recovered from the 
terrible wounds inflicted upon her 
four years ago; that although her 
commerce is flourishing, and her 
wealth abundant, in spite of the 
enormous fine Germany inflicted 
upon her as payment for the gross 
corruption of the Second Empire, 
her army is still merely at the 
threshold of re-organisation, and 
her military glory under far too 
dark a shadow to be likely to 
shine forth brilliantiy for years to 
come? English statesmen said so 
privately, and English journals re- 
peated the opinion publicly, and 
the observations of special corre- 
spondents and unspecial travellers 
indorsed the opinion. Still the 


sombre rumours gathered strength, 
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and the able writers of leading 
articles felt no hesitation in 
declaring that the situation was 
very grave, and that another 
war was imminent. Then came 
the visit of the Emperor of Russia 
to Berlin. It was said that 
everything hung upon the inter- 
view about to take place between 
the Tsar and the Emperor of 
Germany, between Prince Gort- 
chakoff and Prince Bismarck. The 
Autocrat of All the Russias and his 
wily minister were believed to hold 
for the moment the destinies of 
Europe in their hands. If the 
Emperor Alexander thought pro- 
per to say to the Emperor William, 
Go up and prosper, for the Lord 
shall deliver MacMahon and the 
French Republic into thy hands, 
there was not even the phantom of 
a Micaiah present to throw cold 
water on the prophecy. It was 
plain that' Germany and Bismarck 
were bound hand and foot to the 
will of the St. Petersburg monarch, 
and that the Teutonic designs were 
bounded by the placet or non- 
placet of the Muscovite dictator. 
And yet it is difficult to believe 
that such could have been really 
the case. There is no love lost 
between Germany and Russia. 
Any one at all acquainted with 
the state of opinion in the reflect- 
ing circles of St. Petersburg knows 
well that the German Empire is 
there regarded with the most pro- 
found distrust. It is not for the 
purpose of carrying out ambitious 
designs upon the East that Russia, 
like France, is straining every 
nerve to complete her military 
organisation; the embraces and 
kisses with which the German and 
Russian Emperors so frequently 
and so gushingly saluted each 
other had, it is to be feared, some- 
thing of the Judas in them, and 
















the kisses may not impossibly 
prove to be the preface to treachery 


and bites. If Germany chose to ° 


disarm France completely, how 
could Russia interfere? In a war 
with France in her present ex- 
hausted state,Germany could easily 
spare a hundred thousand soldiers 
and experienced officers to restore 
the temporary independence of 
Poland, and the occupation of the 
Baltic Provinces would be a feat 
by no means impossible to Moltke. 
Any intervention on the part of 
Austria is out of the question. 
The Austrian Empire exists only 
by sufferance, and a finger lifted 
in menace to united Germany 
would provoke a punishment which 
would amount to complete political 
annihilation. Besides, Austria 
cannot forget that it was France 
that substantially assisted to drive 
her out of Italy, and that if France 
had been her friend she might have 


prevented the catastrophe of- 


Sadowa. Austria wants years of 
peace to recuperate her forces ; 
she has absolutely nothing to gain 
from a war with the German Em- 
pire, and her statesmen can scarcely 
conceal from themselves the fact 
that her interests are really one 
with those of Prussia, however 
much national vanity may be 
wounded by the reflection. 

What can it signify to the Em- 


peror of Russia if Germany resolves . 


upon disarming France? Will 
such a result make the difference 
of one copeck to the accounts of 
the Russian Minister of Finance ? 
Is it not rather to the benefit of 
Russian policy if Germany becomes 
committed to a life-long quarrel 
with France? Would not Prince 
Gortchakoff prefer that the eyes of 
the Berlin Ministry should be per- 
petually directed to Alsace and 
Lorraine rather than to Courland 
and to Poland? And, in short, is 
Russia capable of sustaining any- 
thing like a protracted contest with 
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Germany? For what, after all, 
are Russia’s pecuniary resources ? 
They hardly bear investigation. 
For years past Russia has lived 
on loans. Itis true that her credit 
in European capitals is strong, and 
that during the Crimean war she 
was far-seeing enough not to 
dream of withholding payment of 
interest due in England; but who 
can say that her financial policy of 
the last five-and-twenty years will 
last to the now not far off conclu- 
sion of the nineteenth century? 
Everybody who has travelled in 
Russia knows the extent to which 
paper money is used; and there is 
a story of an Englishman who pre- 
sented notes to the amount of a 
few thousand roubles to the Im- 
perial Bank at Moscow, and de- 
manded cash in gold, and was 
simply laughed at by the cashiers. 
But the Englishman was serious, 
and insisted upon his rights, and, 
after considerable difficulty, got his 
gold. It is whispered in financial 
circles in St. Petersburg that the 
government issue of rouble notes 
is far in excess of the amount 
nominally permitted by the law, 
and that if, for interior purposes, 
the Finance Minister wants more 
money, he has only to order the 
necessary notes to be struck off. 
If this gossip is true, and there are 
reasons for thinking that possibly 
it is, the Russian Government is 
nothing more or less than bankrupt. 
And, further, there are not want- 
ing persons, not wholly ignorant of 
Russian resources, who do not 
hesitate to insinuate that the re- 
cent loan contracted in England 
nominally for the purpose, the ex- 
cellent purpose, of developing rail- 
ways, will really be diverted to the 
support of the vast military esta- 
blishment that Russia conceives she 
is bound to maintain. If such an 
insinuation is false, it is to be hoped 
that it will speedily be practically 
contradicted, by the English public, 
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who have subscribed the eight 
millions, being unmistakably 
shown that new railroads are 
actually in process of construction. 

If there is one really patriotic 
minister in St. Petersburg, he 
must know that, from a practical 
point of view, the future greatness 
of the nation will depend upon 
that great factor in the process of 
civilisation, railroad communica- 
tion between all parts of the enor- 
mous empire. Siberia, which, to 
most English people, conveys the 
idea of exile and misery, is a 
country of comparatively tem- 
perate climate, and rich in mineral 
and other resources, which, in 
times to come, must yield enor- 
mous profits. An enterprising 
German company has already es- 
tablished a successful trade in the 
far East, and English merchants 
are pushing their way, as for cen- 
turies past has been their habit, 
into the remotest corners of the 
land belonging to the Tsar. But 
the Russian government has hither- 
to done nothing for that rich por- 
tion of its provinces, beyond en- 
deavouring to people it with the 
refuse of society, the convicts. 
The population of Russia is com- 
paratively very small, and its in- 
crease is remarkably slow, and the 
authorities cannot afford to con- 
demn able-bodied criminals to ca- 
pital punishment; so they send 
them to Siberia to work in mines 
or in the fields, and the police 
supervision is so notoriously in- 
efficient that a large proportion of 
the felons constantly escape, and 
find their way back to localities 
where misplaced energy and in- 
dustry can reap richer harvests 
than can be won by honest labour. 
It is stated, as a well-known fact, 
that in many villages on the Ural 
Mountains, food and drink are set 
out every night in some public 
place where the escaped exiles 
may find refreshment, and hurry 
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back to scenes of former depre- 
dations, where, after all, they will 
not be inquired about too curi- 
ously. The present writer has 
been informed, on reliable autho- 
rity, that one of the most efficient 
managers of a Russian company 
trading in Siberia, and backed by 
English capital, is a soldier who 
was sent to that genial region for 
having murdered his colonel in 
cold blood. 

The fact is, the Russian system 
of government is seated on a vol- 
cano, which, in the nature of 
things, must burst out in the fall 
tide of fire and flood before long. 
It is only a question of time. 
Russian jovrnalism is subjected 
to rigorous censorship, but there 
is an independent spirit abroad 
which censorship is powerless to 
silence altogether, and criticisms 
are freely made on the existing 
administration which autocracy 
cannot curb. Education is ad- 
vancing slowly, very slowly, yet it 
is advancing, and Russia may be 
congratulated on the fact that it 
is to a great extent free from that 
spirit of clericalism which, in 
Italy and Ireland, has so long 
been the curse of freedom and 
nationality. The Russian clergy, 
like doctors and lawyers, are the 
servants of the people, and not 
their masters, and there is no 
Vatican behind them to insinuate 
the advantages of ignorance, and 
to compel them to denounce free 
inquiry. The Russian peasant is 
superstitious enough, God knows, 
and immoral enough, society 
knows. He will keep the Lenten 
fast with a rigour that will shame 
the most devoted adherent of the 
Pope, but he will falsify history in 
a manner most delightful to the 
parent of lies; he will cross him- 
self devoutly with one hand, and 
pick your pocket cleverly with the 
other. Still the clergy do not 
gain by this mixture of rascality 
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and piety, and those who know 
them say that they are men of 
blameless lives, though too often 
grossly ignorant. They are nota 
separate caste, sworn to a horrible 
celibacy, like their brethren of the 
Latin communion, and there is no 
reason to suppose that they will 
place such influence as they pos- 
sess across the path of educational 
advancement. 

The Lenten fast, referred to 
above, is stated by medical au- 
thority to have a most deleterious 
effect upon the lower classes, who 
observe it with a painful strict- 
ness; and it is now generally be- 
lieved, on good grounds, that the 
government has had the matter 
under its serious consideration, 
and intends shortly to revise the 
Calendar. A section of ecclesi- 
astical opinion in England will 
probably denounce such an inter- 
ference as grossly Erastian, but 


common sense cannot do other-- 


wise than applaud the determina- 
tion. At midnight on Easter Eve, 
or, at all events, as soon as the 
church ceremonies are concluded, 
the mooshiks take their revenge on 
Lent. Gluttony and drunkenness 
are the order of the day for the 
holy days of Easter week, and the 
death-rate is at once frightfully 
increased. That the government 
should interfere with a spirit of 


superstition which is generally re-. 


garded as a bulwark of the Em- 
peror’s throne is a sign that it 
feels compelled to recognise the 
fact that nineteenth-century ideas 
have established themselves in St. 
Petersburg; and we may conse- 
quently hope that, before long, the 
government will retire from the 
edge of the volcano ; that is to say, 
that it will place itself in a po- 
sition sufficiently far from the 
crater, in order that it may not 
be overwhelmed like a modern 
Pompeii. 

Not long ago, a distinguished 


gentleman, who was Finance Minis- 
ter at Warsaw, published in Ger- 
many some very severe criticisms 
on the civil administration of 
Russia. He showed up, with con- 
siderable firmness, yet still with 
diplomatic consideration, the vices 
and corruption with which Rus- 
sian Officialism is saturated. He 


* told the world, with tolerable 


plainness of speech, that bribery 
is rampant in official circles; that 
golden keys are requisite to open 
departmental doors, and that clerks 
and secretaries, and possibly even 
higher personages, can only be in- 
duced to perform their duties, or 
it may be to forego their duties, 
by having their palms well greased ; 
for, like Cassius, they have itching 
palms, though, like Cassius, they 
may indignantly deny it. Long 
extracts from this work were 
printed in the ‘ Times’ newspaper, 
and, strange to say, the two issues 
of that journal which contained 
the extracts were not stopped by 
the censorship, but were freely 
admitted into St. Petersburg. 
From this fact we may indulge 
the hope that the Emperor is not 
averse to a reform of his adminis- 
tration, and that he has some 
honest servants. 

Still this fact, if fact it be, has 
not yet induced the Emperor to 
quit the edge of the volcano. 
Nothing worth speaking of in the 
way of national representation in 
any sort of parliament has been 
effected. The emancipation of the 
serfs has been lauded as a wise 
and just measure. And so it un- 
doubtedly was. But the proofs 
have yet to be forthcoming, that it 
was carried out in such a manner 
as to be not only of theoretical, 
but of practical benefit to the 
classes concerned. 

But in criticising the Emperor’s 
conduct, it is only fair to re- 
member how difficult it is for him 
to arrive at the truth. In a 
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country where there is no real 
liberty of the press, where there 
is no parliamentary representation 
of the people, where influential 
families make it the business of 
their lives to retain certain of 
their members in power, and 
where drawing-room and back- 
stairs intrigues are perpetually 
carried on for the purpose of 
putting local colouring upon every 
fact and hoodwinking an amiable 
prince, how can the human occu- 
pant of a dazzling throne sift the 
chaff from the wheat, the evil 
from the good? The war of 1870 
revealed the hollowness and cor- 
ruption of the French Empire, 
and the only man in France who 
could with truth say, Je swis trahi, 
was Louis Napoleon. The vast 


military power with which France 
was credited when she challenged 
Germany proved to be nothing 
but a gigantic swindle. Courtiers, 
priests, carpet-knights and official- 


ism had blinded the French Em- 
peror most successfully, and the 
monarch who was generally sup- 
posed to be the cleverest man of 
his age turned out to be the 
greatest dupe. The Tsar has no 
such character for wisdom and 
foresight, and possibly his prac- 
tical common sense may be greater 
than that of his unfortunate 
Imperial confrére; but although 
he is the mighty potentate that 
sways so vast a territory, he, too, 
may prove to be the royal prey 
of venal ministers, greedy place- 
hunters, incapable generals, and 
unscrupulous financiers. 

It is generally said now that 
Russia is urging upon France and 
Germany the great desirability of 
partial disarmament; that she is 
representing to these powers how 
disadvantageous it is for civilisa- 
tion and general welfare that 
Europe should present nothing 
but the aspect. of a huge military 
camp—and who, reflecting se- 


riously, can doubt the truth of 
the assertion? Russia is gradu- 
ally awaking to the fact that she 
is years and years behind the rest 
of Europe, and that she has to 
make gigantic strides to gain that 
equality which is perhaps super- 
ficially apparent, but which she 
well knows is not real. Peace is 
for her of paramount importance. 
It is not westward that she looks 
for conquest; it is not her Euro- 
pean, but her Asiatic sympathies 
she wishes to indulge; and she 
would rather lull Germany into 
commercial tranquillity than see 
the military appetite, so voracious 
at Berlin, whet itself with further 
triumphs over prostrate France. 
Undoubtedly she fears new and 
unpleasant ideas as to the further 
rectification of German frontiers, 
and Gortchakoff’s policy is to 
keep Bismarck contented with his 
warfare with the Papacy. 

But, it may be urged, if Russia 
resolutely keeps her eyes fixed 
eastward, would it not rather be 
to her advantage that two great 
nations in Europe, such as France 
and Germany, should live in a 
state of mutual antagonism? The 
answer is, No, for she really dreads 
England. England is the real 
pacificator. There is a limit to 
England’s policy of non-interven- 
tion, and that limit would be 
reached if Germany again invaded 
France at such a time as this, and 
without real and substantial pro- 
vocation. It may be fully ad- 
mitted that English sympathies 
are far more in accordance with 
German than with French ideas, 
still it is too evident that it would 
be contrary to English interests 
that France should be reduced to 
a second-class power; and further, 
it is plain that if such a reduction 
were made to-morrow there would 
be for years a festering sore in 
Europe, which would render last- 
ing peace far more doubtful than 
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it is at present. England has 
protested against Germany kicking 
France when she is down, and 
England would never forgive 
Russia if she, too, did not seek 
to curb the feverish German 
military spirit. True, Russia and 
Prussia are old and constant allies ; 
but there is no disguising the 
fact that St. Petersburg brims 
over with elements of jealousy 
towards Berlin, and the Foreign 
Office should know tolerably well 
that if the Tsar does not interfere 
to prevent the further aggrandise- 
ment of his imperial uncle, there 
must be some good reason for his 
inaction; and this may be found 
in the contemplation of Constan- 
tinople and of Khiva. And Prince 
Gortchakoff does not need to be 
told that Cronstadt now could 
not save St. Petersburg if an iron- 
clad fleet chose to enter the Gulf 
of Finland, and that Russian 
commerce would be annihilated 
if English capital and English 
enterprise were withdrawn from 
that vast territory which they 
have done so much to civilise and 
torender comparatively prosperous. 
In short, Russia cannot afford to 
quarrel with England. 

Besides all this, there is a 
spectre ever haunting the palaces 
and departmental offices of the 
Russian capital, and that is—Re- 
volution. The International is a 
daily and nightly terror to abso- 
lutism; and a state of war, like 
every social upheaving, cannot 
fail to bring about an interchange 
of national sentiment, and is a 
rough but permanent factor of 
education. The St. Petersburg 
journals have recently been at 
some pains to show that the con- 
scription is accepted in all parts 
of the empire; but those who are 
acquainted with the Russian fail- 
ing as to accuracy of statement 
can only regard these officially- 
inspired assurances as a proof 


that the conscription is by no 
means a popular measure, and the 
time may not be far distant when 
a large proportion of the eighty 
millions who are supposed to 
regard the Tsar as their father 
and their God, may become politi- 
cally sceptical, and may decline 
to believe that their souls and 
bodies are entirely at the disposal 
of an earthly autocratic will. Ig- 
norance may be blind, but it is 
not unfrequently perverse; and if 
the eyes of ignorance are ever so 
little opened they fasten upon 
new visions with a strange in- 
tensity. 

And, to regard the matter in a 
more generous light, it may be 
fairly said that there is every 
reason why Russia should perse- 
vere in her friendship with Eng- 
land. The Tsar has given his 
cherished daughter to the Queen’s 
second son, and in that alliance 


.we may well hope that the miser- 


able quarrel of twenty years ago 
has been consigned to oblivion, 
and that the mutual mistakes of 
that unhappy time have been for- 
gotten and forgiven. Educated 
Russians are well acquainted with 
the English language and English 
literature, and Russian statesmen 
see in the British monarchy and 
constitutional government a far 
greater guarantee of prosperity 
and peace than in the recent 
unification of the empire on their 
western frontier. European peace 
and commercial credit are absolutely 
necessary to the development of 
Russian resources, and a prolonged 
war would bring untold misfor- 
tunes to the gigantic country. 
England is Russia’s greatest friend; 
and for St. Peterspurg to act in 
opposition to London would be an 
error the magnitude of which it 
is impossible to exaggerate. 

In view of the existing antago- 
nistic attitude of Germany, forced 
upon it by its triumphs in the 
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late war with France, no one can 
dare to prophesy what will happen 
from week to week, and it is pain- 
fully possible that by the time 
these lines appear in print special 
correspondents may be graphically 
detailing another march from 
Berlin to Paris. Should this be 
so it can only be with the consent 
of Russia, and against the wishes 
of the people of England. And 
if England chooses to say that 
Germany must not go to Paris, 
Germany can never get there. 
The Emperor of Russia may say 
what he pleases, and he may 
counsel his venerable uncle as he 
may think best, but if Bismarck 
wants war he would not dream of 
allowing his wishes to be baulked 
simply because Gortchakoff did 
not happen to approve of them. 


The German Chancellor knows. 


perfectly well that England is the 
real arbiter of the destinies of 
Europe. No one knows better 
than he does that it will take a 
great deal to provoke her, but 
that when she is once provoked, 
she will carry her determination 
through to the end, however bitter. 

It is said that the Berlin Cabinet 
would never have gone to war 
with France in 1870 if it had not 
been assured of Russia’s tacit ap- 
probation; we may go further 
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and add that it was equally assured 


of England’s neutrality. But 
whatever may be Russia’s notions 
now, the reasons which demanded 
England’s neutrality five years 
ago exist no longer: The British 
superstition as to France’s military 
power has been completely dis- 
sipated, and England sees now 
that she has no reason to dread her 
nearest neighbour, but that it is to 
her advantage that the practical 
independence of that neighbour 
should be maintained. And if 
we may believe some few things 
that we hear, we may assume that 
Mr. Disraeli’s Government has 
spoken decisively as to the desira- 
bility of maintaining the neutrality 
of Belgium, and as to the false 
step which Germany would take 
if she sought to compel a further 
humiliation of France. 

Let us, then, have done with 
self-deception as to Russia as a 
peacemaker, and let the English 
nation accept unreservedly the 
position that circumstances have 
cast upon it, namely, that of 
supreme controller in the present 
European crisis. It is the logical 
outcome of her long policy of 
neutrality and of delay, whose 
limits have, it seems, at last been 
reached. 

BusyBopy. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF ‘PUNCH,’ 





Gu Pistorical, Biographical, and Critical Gassip. 


By Josepu Hartron. 





CHAPTER I. 


PREFATORY WORDS—WHEN ‘PUNCH’ 


HE story of ‘Punch’ is the story 

of a literary period in Eng- 

lish history. It is concerned with 

the lives and works of the leading 

wits, humorists, essayists, novel- 

ists, and statesmen of the Victorian 
Era. 

‘Punch’ may be said to have 
introduced to the world the best 
compositions of Douglas Jerrold, 
Tom Hood, Albert Smith, Stirling 
Coyne, Thackeray, Shirley Brooks, 
and F. C. Burnand. It has made 
Doyle, Leech, Keene, Du Maurier, 
and Bennett famous. It has de 
veloped and perfected the genius 
of that most illustrious of car- 
toonists, John Tenniel. Closely 
associated with the literary 
triumphs of Thackeray, it is 
incidentally connected with an 
important epoch in the life of 
Charles Dickens. During the past 
thirty years of England’s eventful 
history ‘Punch’ has been an ac- 
knowledged and special power in 
the State. The story of its rise 
and progress has never been fully 
told. I glanced at it in some 
papers called ‘ With a Show in the 
North,’ and avoided the publica- 
tion therein of many facts in the 
hope that the ‘Life of Mark 
Lemon’ would be told by an 
older and closer friend, or that his 
papers would be edited, and thus 
bring to light the true history of 
one of the most remarkable of 
satirical and humorous publica- 
tions. No sign has been made. 
The ‘Spectator’ and other journals, 
in friendly and complimentary 
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notices of my reminiscences of 
Mark Lemon, hoped the story of 
‘Punch’ would some day be pub- 
lished. The only man who could 
really have shown us behind the 
scenes was Mark Lemon. If he had 
lived long enough to have fulfilled 
one of his most cherished dreams, 
he would have written the bio- 
graphy of Mr. Panch. I do not 
for a moment profess to carry out 
his work. At best, the present 
articles will but constitute a gos- 
sip, though I have had access to 
much hitherto unpublished in- 
formation, and the assistance of 
notes made during some years of 
intimate friendship with the 
founder of the publication. This 
true story of ‘ Punch,’ will, how- 
ever, be the most accurate account 
yet published; and if those who 
have any special facts to add will 
honour me with the loan of letters 
or papers bearing upon the subject, 
I will undertake to return them; 
while I shall at the same time be 
indebted for any corrections of 
dates or incidents which I may not 
set forth with strict accuracy. In 
short, I shall be thankful for 
any assistance towards a complete 
history of ‘ Punch,’ for republica- 
tion.* 

The English Charivari was 
cradled at an interesting, if not 
romantic, period of European 
history. Napoleon III. was liv- 
ing a Bohemian life in London, 
with the most remarkable half 

* Address Joseph Hatton, Garrick 
Club, London. 
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of his career before him. He 
was laying the foundation of 
useful friendships, and build- 
ing up obligations among his 
English friends which he ho- 
nourably and liberally liquidated. 
In after years he gladdened the 
heart of more than one Londoner 
in Paris by the grateful fidelity 
of his memory. Not long before 
his death I saw him driving down 
Regent Street in a Hansom cab. 
It seemed at the moment easier 
to realise the truth of ‘ Monte 
Christo’ than to mark in that 
grey-headed man the emperor 
who had rehabilitated France, and 
lost her. He was then on his 
way toan English village destined 
to be his last resting-place. In 
the early days of ‘Punch’ the 
Empress was simple Sefiorita de 
Montijo, a young lady living in 
Spain. The Emperor of Germany 
was then, among princes, no- 
body in particular, and Bismarck, 
among statesmen, nobody at all. 
Queen Victoria had just mar- 
ried Prince Albert. In spite of 
the national love for the young 
monarch, a jealous prejudice moved 
the public mind against her foreign 
consort. ‘Punch’ promptly inter- 
preted the feeling, in a man- 
ner little less offensive than the 
cartoons of a certain publica- 
tion* now defunct. Indeed, it 
may be remarked, in passing, 
that all the charges of scurrility 
and licence which have been made 
against the ‘ Hornet,’ ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ and the ‘ World, were made 
against ‘Punch’ in the earliest 
days of its existence. But ‘ Punch’ 
knew where to draw the line; the 
* Tomahawk’ did not; and ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ seems to be drifting into 
that disloyal groove which, per- 
sistently followed in English jour- 
nalism, leads to inevitable de- 
struction. The satire of ‘ Punch’ 


* ‘Temahawk,’ illustrated by Matt 
Morgan. 


was so scathing at one time, when 
levelled against the late Prince Con- 
sort, that a royal protest was pri- 
vately sent to the editor; but only 
the Prince’s own discretion and 
wisdom eventually relieved him 
from ‘Punch’s’ persecution, and 
led up to the poetical title of Al- 
bert the Good. At the birth of 
this satirical scourge, Mr. Benja- 
min Disraeli, rejoicing in the dis- 
tinction of being a gentleman of 
the press, was writing novels and 
nursing in secret the ambition 
of his daring nature; Mr. Glad- 
stone was a Tory and High 
Churchman playing by the sea- 
shore of legislation, and not even 
dreaming of the depths which his 
genius was destined to fathom, 
nor schooling that affliction of 
temper which was fated to aid 
so materially the splendid advance 
of his wiser and more politic 
rival. The abolition of the Corn 
Laws and Free Trade were only 
the watchwords of a small pro- 
vinoial party ; and neither Cobden 
nor Bright then sat in the House 
of Commons. The Whigs had sus- 
tained many serious defeats in the 
General Election which had just 
terminated. When Parliament met, 
ministers were attacked, and on 
a vote of want of confidence they 
were defeated by a large majority. 
Mr. Disraeli made a characteristic 
speech against the ministry. He 
accused the Whigs of seeking to 
retain power in opposition to the 
wishes of the country, and of pro- 
faning the name of the Queen at 
their elections, as if she had been 
a second candidate at some petty 
poll. He said they ought to blush 
at the position in which they had 
placed their sovereign. The Duke 
of Wellington advised Her Majesty 
to send for Sir Robert Peel; and 
the new ministry included Lord 
Lyndhurst, Sir James Graham, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Stan- 
ley, the Earl of Ripon, Lord Ellen- 
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‘borough (in the Cabinet), and Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone as Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade and Master 
of the Mint. 

Science was marching bravely 
on; but Electricity and Enter- 
prise had not even promised that 
wonderful subject for poetic fancy, 
the Atlantic Cable as a swing for 
the mermaidens; nor, indeed, had 
the author of that exquisite cartoon 
yet volunteered his classic pencil 
in the service of ‘ Punch.’ 

There were literary as well as 
political and scientific giants in 
those days, stepping forward to 
make their marks upon the teem- 
ing hours of that Future whose 
curtains we have seen drawn upon 
the wonders of Steam, and Tele- 
graphs, and Penny Newspapers. 
Bulwer was at the height of his 
fame. Charles Knight was com- 
piling his Encyclopedia. Words- 
worth was Laureate. Elizabeth 
Barrett, Mrs. Hemans, Eliza Coak, 
and Harriet Martineau were 
proving at once the beauty and 
strength of feminine intellect. 
Leigh Hunt was gathering honey 
on Parnassus. Captain Marryat 
was commending Peter Simple to 
the young hearts of Christendom. 
The elder Disraeli was giving to 
the world his ‘ Amenities of Liter- 
ature’; while sundry poets and 
authors were preparing lively inci- 
dents for his successor, who has 
not yet arisen. Samuel Warren 
had just published ‘ Ten Thousand 
a Year’; Lever, ‘ Charles O’Malley’; 
Macaulay, ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome’; 
Douglas Jerrold was inventing 
stories beyond that ‘ strip of silver 
sea’ which he said was the best 
thing between France and Eng- 
land; and Charles Dickens was 
beginning to write ‘The Carol.’ 
Fancy, after all, amidst this great 
literary, political, and scientific 
light, the darkness of a community 
who did not know Tiny Tim! One 
almost looks back to pity a world 


that had not joined in the little 
martyr’s Christmas toast— God 
bless us every one’! 

In the midst of this intellectual 
activity ‘Punch’ was born. Various 
accounts are given of its origin. 
Notably by the late Mr. George 
Hodder, in his ‘Memories of My 
Time,’ and Mr. Sidney Blanchard, 
who published anonymously, on the 
death of Mark Lemon, a pamphlet 
the materials for which were given 
to him chiefly by Mr. Last, the 
first printer of ‘ Punch.’ The main 
points of these chronicles are cor- 
rect, many of the details indorsing 
incidents related to me by Mark 
Lemon himself, though poor 
Hodder was too solicitous about 
the reputation of his friend May- 
hew, and Mr. Blanchard was over- 
anxious concerning the fame of 
Mr. Last. Mr. Blanchard Jerrold 
and the late Mr. Tom Hood have 
both mentioned, in the memoirs of 
their fathers, interesting circum- 
stances connected with ‘Punch’; 
but we have no really authorita- 
tive history of the origin of the 
work and its early struggles. 
Oral narratives may be picked up 
in the neighbourhood of Fleet 
Street; but even this doubtful 
history is getting misty with age, 
and damaged by conveyance from 
one memory to another. No 
earnest effort seems to have been 
made to fix a record which Mr. 
Punch of to-day may not care to 
remember. With many private 
unpublished letters and notes by 
the late Mark Lemon, Horace 
Mayhew, W. M. Thackeray, and 
Charles Dickens before me, as- 
sisted by some special know- 
ledge of my own, and aided by 
the works in question, I propose 
to tell the story. 

‘Punch’ first saw the light 
in Crane Court, Fleet Street, in 
the very house where the first 
Parr’s Life Pill was rolled into 
existence. Mr. Herbert Ingram 
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(afterwards M.P. for his native 
town of Boston, Lincolnshire) 
was then ‘ pushing’ that well- 
known patent medicine, the pro- 
prietorship of which Mark Lemon 
eventually persuaded him to re- 
linquish, not only on the score 
of personal dignity, but on moral 
grounds and in the interest of 
the ‘Illustrated News.’ ‘ What first 
led me to start the “‘ News,”’ said 
Ingram, ‘ was this: living in the 
country, I noticed that when a 
newspaper published a picture the 
sale was wonderfully increased ; so 
I thought to myself what a suc- 
cess a paper would be all pictures ; 
and the idea never left me till I 
did it.’ ‘The Illustrated London 
News’ has the reputation of having 
paid from the first. This is not 
so. It had its struggle, as all 
new papers have. Mark Lemon 
has often told me how, in its very 
early days, the entire family of the 
Ingrams sat round a table and 
wept aloud in chorus because they 
thought they were ruined. Since 
those days the paper has paid 
a princely income, and has de- 
servedly become a household word 
in all English-speaking countries. 
The late Mr. Ingram was a man 
of great natural observation and 
ability. He projected the first 
Christmas number of the ‘ News’ 
himself, and gave Mark Lemon 
carte blanche to carry out the idea. 
The profit on the Christmas 
number nowadays is a small for- 
tune in itself. Lincolnshire, by- 
the-way, is celebrated in odd ways. 
Lincoln sent to London Mr. Brad- 
bury, founder of the firm of Brad- 
bury and Evans, and gave to the 
world Mr. Cooper, the Chartist. 
It returned Col. Sibthorpe and Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton to Parlia- 
ment. Boston and its district 
have produced two famous news- 
paper proprietors—Ingram and 
Tuxford (‘Mark Lane Express’); 
and, to go to the sublime, 





Alfred-Tennyson and Jean Ingelow 
were born in the grand marshy 
flats of this Saxon land. The 
‘ Punch’ staff went down to Bos- 
ton to help Mr. Ingram fight his 
election, and afterwards to a grand 
banquet given to the member. 
I heard on the spot that the 
electors did not think much of the 
speeches made by ‘the literary 
swells from London.’ 

The idea of ‘Punch’ was the 
joint work of Henry Mayhew 
and Mark Lemon. Mr. Last says 
he first mentioned a proposal for 
a comic and satirical journal. Mr. 
Hodder says the idea originated 
with Mr. Mayhew, who mentioned 
it to him. Mark Lemon always 
spoke of it to me as the project of 
himself and Mayhew. It is pretty 
certain, however, that the first 
meeting upon the matter took 
place sometime in June 1841, at 
Mark Lemon’s house in Newcastle 
Street, Strand, and that Mr. Last, 
the printer, and Mr. Henry Mayhew 
were present. Mr. Lemon and 
Mr. Mayhew both undertook to 
communicate with writers and 
artists. Mr. Last mentioned Mr. 
Ebenezer Landells as a good en- 
graver. A few days afterwards a 
meeting was held at the Edin- 
burgh Castle, in the Strand, at 
which Douglas Jerrold, Henry 
Mayhew, Stirling Coyne, Landells, 
the engraver, and William New- 
man and Archibald Henning (art- 
ists) were there. Mr. Henry Baylis 
and Mr. Hodder were present as 
lookers-on. Several authors who 
did not attend were written to 
for contributions, including Mr. 
Gilbert a’ Beckett, H. P. Grattan, 
and W. H. Wills. It was arranged 
that Mr. Henning should be the 
principal artist, and he was to 
have the assistance of Mr. New- 
man, Mr. Brine, and Mr. Phillips. 
Mark Lemon had drawn up the 
prospectus, of which the following, 
is a facsimile. 
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This was written on blue fools- 
cap paper. It was at first in- 
tended to call the paper ‘ The Funny 
Dog; or, The London Charivari,’ 
allusion being made to funny 
dogs with comic tales. Mark 
Lemon, it will be seen, had actu- 
ally begun the title, writing as far 
as ‘The Fun’; but this was after- 
wards struck out, and ‘ Puncn’ 
inserted. The first idea, it must 
be confessed on all hands, like 
many other clever ideas, was 
an adaptation from the French. 
The second title was agreed upon 
from the beginning; and was 
discovered accidentally, like many 
greater inventions. At the Edin- 
burgh Castle meeting there was 
the customary badinage that 
brightens the conversation of lite- 
rary men. Somebody suggested 
that the paper, like a good mix- 
ture of punch, would be nothing 


(To be continued.) 


without a fair modicum of lemon; ° 
when Henry Mayhew, beaming 
with delight, exclaimed, ‘ A capital 
idea! Let us call the paper 
Punch!’ There is nothing new 
under the sun. Somebody else 
then remembered that Douglas 
Jerrold had once edited a paper 
called ‘The Penny Punch.’ Con- 
sternation for five minutes! The 
mystic spirit of copyright cast its 
shadow over the meeting. But 
on examination it turned out to 
be only the shadow it always has 
been ; and the title of ‘ Punch’ was 
fearlessly written down. This is 
Mr. Last’s version in the main, 
and it was generally indorsed with 
only slight alterations over a cigar 
one summer day, long ago, at the 
late editor’s unostentatious cot- 
tage in his favourite village of 
Crawley. 
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*He’ll prize the pearl, beyond its case.’—CoTTox, 


* A H, well! the world is not such 

a bad place, after all,’ I ex- 
claim, throwing down my book, 
and feeling thoroughly satisfied 
with the world in general and 
myself in particular. Yes, I am 
very happy this glorious summer 
morning, as I gaze out of the 
window on the broad lawn, and 
try to account for the feeling of 
entire satisfaction which possesses 
me; and then a thought flashes 
across me—the new bonnets from 
Louise. Yes, reader, to whom I 
am now almost ashamed to make 
the confession, the new bonnets 
from Louise. They arrived this 
morning, two of them, in a neat 
wooden box; such pretty little 
things, all pale-blue crépe and 
ostrich tips: not much to make 
one feel bappy, you will say, but 
our pleasures are few, and did we 
not take an interest in small things 
our lives would be comparatively 
dull. 

‘We,’ are the Vicar of Thorn- 
ington’s only children; Maud is 
twenty, and I am eighteen. We 
have lived in this most primitive 
of places ever since our mother’s 
death, some ten years ago, and 
have been, and still continue to be, 
sole mistresses of our father’s 
home and heart. Dear old father! 
how good and kind he is to us. 
To him we are indebted for every- 
thing, and we have nothing to 
give in return but our love. How- 
ever, of the latter he possesses, 
perhaps, an over-abundant share; 
at least, so it cannot fail to strike 
him at times: for instance, this 
morning, on the arrival of the new 
bonnets—which were a surprise 
he had in store for us—we hugged 
and kissed the dear old man, both 


at once, and were only induced to 
leave off our rather violent demon- 
strations of gratitude by his re- 
peated threats that, did we not 
do so, the bonnets should be 
exchanged for others, of more 
sombre hue and graver form. 
Yes, they are to be worn on the 
morrow, to which we are 80 anx- 
iously looking forward. It is to 
be a grand occasion; one of the 
great events of our quiet life— 
even now, we do not know how 
great! Our father is to drive us 
in the pony-trap to Mrs. Wilmot’s 
house, some eight miles off, where 
the scene of the coming festivities 
is laid. There is to be croquet in 
the afternoon, and dancing in the 
evening, with a band, and, what 
is more than all these things, a 
lot of young men, brought down 
from town, on purpose for the 
entertainment, by the eldest son 
of the house. This is an occa- 
sion too rare to be lost; for in 
almost all the parties given in 
Thornington, there is a total ab- 
sence of anything in the male 
line, excepting, of course, the 
curate. But this brings me back 
to my bonnet, and the soul-satis- 
fying thought of how envious it 
will make the rival damsels of the 
village, when my sister Maud 
enters the room. Maud, looking 
so pretty and blooming, with 
peach-like cheeks and rosy lips, 
large blue eyes and soft brown 
hair, and crowning her lovely face, 
with the ostrich tips nestling 
lovingly in her wavy locks, one of 
the new bonnets. 

She stands still for some mo- 
ments with a pretty, conscious 
smile on her face. I am lost in 
admiration; suddenly it vents 
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itself in words. ‘How lovely! 
how beautiful!’ I exclaim, jumping 
up violently from my seat. ‘I 
must try mine on at once. And 
in another moment I have flown 
upstairs and find myself before 
the mirror in my own room, 
bonnet in hand, ready for action. 
It is on; but, as I look at myself 
in the glass, a chill feeling of dis- 
appointment comes over me. The 
effect is totally different. 

‘I might have known it all 
along,’ I say to myself passionately 
and bitterly. ‘When did a thing 
ever suit my plain face? Dress 
Maud in rags, and she is pretty. 
Dress me in satins, and I am plain. 
It is always the same—always the 
same. Maud is courted and ad- 
mired and loved, and I—— Well, 
people certainly say I might have 
had the curate,’ I add, with a 
savage laugh; ‘ but as his income 
is ninety pounds per annum, I 
prefer my own comfortable home 
to his poverty. Bah!’ I exclaim. 
‘I'd see the little beast’ But 
my irreverent mention of one of 
the pastors of the flock is cut 
short by the entrance of my sis- 
ter. 

‘Maud!’ I say, suddenly, ‘is 
your bonnet the same as mine? I 
fancy there is some difference,’ for 
a thought has flashed across me 
that the bonnet may be the most 
in fault. 

We compare them: they are ex- 
actly alike; one is quite as pretty 
as the other. 

‘It is not the bonnet,’ I murmur 
to myself, ‘ it is the face’ and, 
unable to restrain my disappoint- 
ment at the bad effect produced 
by the pale blue against my sallow 
complexion, I wrench it off my 
head with no gentle hand, and 
burst into tears. Maud says no- 
thing. She picks up the bonnet, 
replaces it tenderly in its box, and 
then, coming up to me, puts her 
hand on my shoulder. 


* Helen,’ she says, quietly, ‘ you 
are wicked,’ and leaves the room 
without another word. 

After a few minutes of solitude 
I become aware that I have been 
behaving like a fool, and bathing 
my eyes and brushing my hair, I 
walk downstairs. In the dining- 
room I find Mand, sitting with my 
father, having an afternoon cup 
of tea. She gives me a sweet 
little smile as I enter, and my 
dad, drawing a chair close to his 
side, says : 

‘Come along, my little woman, 
and sit by me. What do you mean 
by deserting your poor old father 
in this way ?” And as he takes my 
hand and pats my cheek, I feel 
how foolish and how ungrateful my 
conduct has been, thinking only 
of what I have not, and forgetting 
all the blessings that are mine. 
So the evening passes away calmly 
and pleasantly, without any fur- 
ther outbreak on my part. 

The morrow arrives, and the 
weather is all that heart can de- 
sire. Not a cloud is to be seen on 
the sky, and there is a refreshing 
little breeze, which prevents any 
feeling of excessive heat. Maud is 
in such high spirits that I forget 
for awhile my little trouble about 
the bonnet, and I don’t know 
which of us is the merrier, as we 
sitin the parlour, making up end- 
less blue ribbon bows for the 
decoration of our persons. After 
luncheon, we go upstairs and com- 
mence the tremendous operation 
of dressing. Here my spirits are 
again a little damped by the vici- 
nity of the looking-glass ; however, 
I say nothing, but resign myself 
to my fate. On descending the 
stairs, we meet our father in the 
hall. He looks at Maud. 

‘Well! my little beauty,’ he 
exclaims, ‘and how many hearts 
do you intend breaking with that 
bewitching bonnet of yours? I 
don’t think we shall find many 
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to equal our Maud there to-day; 
eh, Helen ?” 

‘ No, indeed,’ I answer warmly. 

‘ And what shall we say about 
you, my pet ? he says, taking both 
my hands, and looking at me 
earnestly. 

‘Nothing very complimentary,’ 
Ianswer shortly; ‘so it had better 
be unsaid, and I give a little 
sigh. 

My father notices the words, 
and the sigh that follows them, 
and a cloud passes over his brow. 

‘My Helen,’ he says, ‘has her 
own dear mother’s face, which, in 
all the world, is the one for me.’ 

‘Thank you, dear father,’ I 
answer; ‘ you could have thought 
of no compliment that could make 
me better satisfied with my own 
looks.’ 

This conversation makes us 
both a little grave during the first 
part of the drive; but Maud’s 
laughter and high spirits force us 
to be cheerful in spite of ourselves, 
and I am quite sorry when our 
journey comes to an end, and we 
find ourselves drawn up in front 
of the entrance to Thornington 
House, as the Wilmots’ place is 
called. After a few minutes’ con- 
versation with our hostess, we are 
ushered into the croquet garden, 
where several games are already 
being played. Maud is at once 
secured to make up a set; but, 
as I detest croquet above all 
other games, I take my dad’s arm, 
and he and I saunter together 
through the grounds, and reach- 
ing the lake, we unfasten one of 
the boats, and feel delightfully 
happy rowing about by ourselves. 
However, our solitude is not of 
long duration, for, as I rest lazily 
on my oars and look about me, I 
hear, steadily advancing from 
around the nearest corner, another 
boat. It soon comes into view, and 
contains one young man, who is 
rowing, and another, reclining at 





full length, smoking a pipe, and 
looking the very picture of laziness. 
In another minute they are along- 
side of us, and I recognise, in the 
one that is rowing, Arthur Wilmot, 
the eldest son of the house; the 
other is a stranger, probably one 
of his London friends. The former 
is the first to speak. 

‘Well done, Miss Derrick,’ he 
exclaims; ‘I had no idea you 
were such a proficient in the art 
of rowing; but I felt sure that 
you were much too sensible to in- 
dulge in anything so idiotic as 
croquet. Eyre and I could not 
stand it any longer. By-the-by, 
allow me to introduce my friend 
Eyre.’ (Here the young man in a 
reclining position raises himself, 
and lifts his hat.) ‘So we came 
out here to enjoy a quiet weed, 
not thinking we should also find 
so delightful a companion,’ with a 
series of bows. 

I do not pay any attention to 
what he is saying; I am too ac- 
customed to Arthur Wilmot’s 
meaningless compliments by this 
time; but I turn my head and 
look at his lazy friend. A tall, 
muscular-looking man, with brown 
hair, and a very sunburnt com- 
plexion, brown eyes, which look 
truthful and sincere, and a mous- 
tache of a lighter shade than his 
hair. 

‘By no means handsome,’ I 
think to myself, ‘and yet a nice 
face, a very nice face.’ 

Soon we enter into conversa- 
tion, during which I learn that 
Mr. Eyre is a lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy, and has come to stay 
at the Wilmots’ for some time; in 
fact, he is a kind of connection of 
theirs by marriage. The time 
passes most delightfully, and we 
are all sorry when the gong sum- 
mons us indoors, where a gorgeous 
repast is spread for our delecta- 
tion. 

When this is over, we—that is 
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to say, the female part of the 
company—adjourn upstairs to take 
off our bonnets (to my secret 
delight, and Maud’s chagrin), and 
to prepare for the great event of 
the evening, dancing; but when I 
once more approach my enemy, the 
looking-glass, I find that the row- 
ing, and the heat, and the conver- 
sation have given me quite a colour, 
and the blue bonnet is anything but 
unbecoming. This last discovery 
gratifies me intensely. 

‘I hope he saw it like that,’ I 
think to myself, and then I rush 
to Maud. 

‘What have you been doing 
with yourself all the afternoon, 
Helen? she asks. ‘ Why, child, 
you have got quite a colour!’ 

‘Oh! I have had some one so 
nice introduced to me, Maud,’ I 
exclaim. ‘ You must know him; 
Iam sure you and he will get on 
admirably together.’ 

I consider this last speech an 
act of unselfishness on my own 
part, as introducing a man to my 
sister generally means relinquish- 
ing all share of him myself. How- 
ever, I make the sacrifice, though 
not without an inward sigh. 

‘ His name is Eyre,’ I add; ‘ he 
is a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, 
and is staying with the Wilmots.’ 

‘I do know him,’ says Maud 
quietly ; ‘ he was introduced to me 
this afternoon.’ 

‘ And you like him?’ I ask. 

* Very much,’ 

‘ And did he not stay with you?” 

‘Only a little time. Edith Wil- 
mot tells me he is very lazy, and 
never takes the trouble to talk to 
any one.’ 

‘Oh! doesn’t he? I answer tri- 
umphantly; ‘ why, he has been 
talking to me nearly the whole 
afternoon.’ 

‘ Doubtless,’ says Maud; ‘ but, 
you see, I cannot pretend to your 
superior attractions.’ 

It is the first piece of sarcasm 
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that Maud has ever addressed to 
me earnestly in her life, and it 
brings the tears to my eyes. 

‘Maud,’ I exclaim, ‘ how cruel 
of you! when you know’—and 
my voice falters. 

‘Oh! forgive me, Helen,’ she 
says. ‘ You know I never meant 
it—that I forgot what I was say- 
ing. You believe me, Helen?’ she 
adds imploringly. 

‘I believe you, Maud,’ I answer, 
and we go down together into the 
dancing-room. 

There we find all the company 
assembled, and the first waltz just 
about to begin. We are presented 
with programmes. Maud’s com- 
mencing to fill at once, I put mine 
into my pocket, not thinking it 
will be much required. In an- 
other minute Maud is pirouetting 
all over the room, and I seat my- 
self on one of the chairs, and re- 
sign myself to my inevitable fate, 
namely, that of becoming a wall- 
flower. Nevertheless, I am not 
very happy, although the situation 
is no new experience to me; for I 
love dancing, and my feet tap the 
floor impatiently, and I feel an 
irresistible longing to get up and 
dance by myself. However, a sense 
of propriety restrains me, and soon 
I see my dad’s cheerful face ap- 
proaching me. 

‘ Well, ladybird, not dancing! 
How is this ?” 

‘No one has asked me, papa,’ I 
say, turning it off with a laugh. 

‘No one asked you? Dear me! 
how’s that? Here, Wilmot, can you 
find a partner for my little——’ 
But before he can say another word 
I have rushed forward and seized 
him by the arm. 

‘Pray don’t, papa!’ I say im- 
ploringly. ‘I would rather sit 
out, indeed I would; and I return 
to my seat, scarlet with shame 
and annoyance. Before my indig- 
nation has had time to subside I 
hear a grave voice saying : 
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‘ Miss Derrick, I hope that you 
have kept a valse for me?’ 

‘Kept a valse for you?’ I think 
to myself, almost laughing at the 
ridiculousness of the question. ‘I 
wonder whether you would have 
asked me, did you know that I 
have not asingle name down on 
my programme.’ 

However, I do not make this 
humbling confession to Mr. Eyre, 
but gravely answer, ‘ Oh, certainly 
—delighted—this one, if you like.’ 
And in another minute I expe- 
rience the delightful sensation of 
being whirled round in his mus- 
cular arms. I am not a bad dancer, 
and I thoroughly enjoy it; and 
when I catch a glimpse of myself 
in one of the side-glasses, excite- 
ment has made me look quite 
pretty. The valse comes to an 
end only too soon; but Mr. Eyre 
puts down his name for two more, 
so I am happy. I have other 
partners brought up to me during 
the evening, with whom I dance: 
but I am thinking all the time of 
those that are in store for my 
brown-eyed friend. Alas! they too 
quickly come and are over, and we 
find ourselves waiting in the hall 
for the pony-carriage to be brought 
round. 

‘I hope the damp won’t take 
the curl out of our feathers,’ whis- 
pers Maud confidentially, referring 
to the bonnets. 

‘I hope not,’ I say indifferently, 
not caring much about the matter, 
and I look round for papa, for 
whom we are waiting. 

He appears, after a few minutes, 
with Mr. Eyre. The latter sees us 
into the carriage, and then says 
good-bye, and re-enters the house. 

‘ First-rate fellow that,’ says my 
father. ‘ He asked leave to call, so 
I said I was sure we should all be 
delighted to see him. Was I right, 
eh, girls ?” 

‘Quite right, papa,’ answers 
Maud quietly, while I say nothing, 


but a secret feeling of delight pos- 
sesses me. 

* And how have my pets enjoyed 
themselves ?’ continues papa. 

‘Oh! so much!’ I exclaim. ‘I 
don’t know when I have spent so 
happy an evening; do you, Maud?” 
And then, not waiting for an 
answer, I ramble on: ‘ And Mr. 
Eyre is such a delightful part- 
ner! I danced three times with 
him, and I shall never forget the 
valses we had—shall you, Maud ? 
Oh! by-the-by, how many times 
did you dance with him? 

But Maud does not answer my 
question ; her eyes are closed, and 
she is apparently asleep. 

‘Never mind,’ I say to myself 
consolingly, at this unsympathetic 
reception of my enthusiastic confi- 
dences. ‘ He is going to call soon 
—perhaps to-morrow;’ and, as I 
say the words, a feeling of happi- 
ness comes over me, and I do not 
speak again until we reach home. 

. 7 7 * 7 

‘Ah, well! the world is not 
such a bad place, after all!’ 

How often one uses the most 
commonplace expressions, when 
wishing to convey the greatest 
idea of happiness. Such is my 
case. 

It is six weeks—six happy 
weeks, since I last made use of 
the above ejaculation. I am sitting 
again in the little parlour, again I 
am looking out on the broad lawn, 
and again I make use of the same 
words; but how intensified their 
meaning is to me now—how dif- 
ferent are my feelings as I say 
them from what they were then ! 
Yes, I am sitting in the little 
parlour, but not alone. 

With Maud, of course, you will 
say to yourself. Allow me to cor- 
rect you; not with Maud. Shall 
I let you guess? No, I will tell 
you myself. Not with Maud, but 
with my brown-eyed friend, Mr. 
Eyre. We are sitting side by side, 
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close together—too close, you will 
most probably indignantly ex- 
claim. But calm and compose 
yourself, and I will tell you all. 

Mr. Eyre came and called, as he 
had promised, not only once, but 
two or three times, until, finally, 
he seemed to spend more of his 
time here than with his hostess. 
This was a state of affairs highly 
agreeable to both Maud and my- 
self, especially as it excited the 
envy, in a much stronger degree 
even than the blue bonnets, of the 
younger portion of our female ac- 
quaintances, and afforded the old 
maids much gratification, as a field 
for gossip and speculation. When- 
ever we went out they would 
cluster round Maud, shake their 
heads, curls, and fingers at her, 
and exclaim : 

‘Oh! you sly puss! not to tell 
us anything about it. Well, 
never mind, my dear. He is a 
most delightful young fellow, to all 
appearances ; at least we are sure 
you think so. And Miss Helen, 
here,’ turning to me, ‘it will be 
her turn next; and, meanwhile, I 
am sure she will be charmed at 
having so nice a brother-in-law.’ 

‘Oh! charmed,’ I would answer; 
and all the while I used to smile 
to myself, and think—I was not 
sure—but still I thought that per- 
haps they might have to direct 
their congratulations in another, 
and a very surprising direction. 

And it was all true. I was not 
mistaken, and I have a lover at last 
—and such alover! No ideal that 
I have ever pictured tomyself could 
come up to this dear, real Charlie 
(that is his name) whom I love 
so much, and who loves me—yes, 
in spite of my plain face, in spite 
of all my unloveliness—for my- 
self. Really, the way in which he 
has endeared me to my own face is 
wonderful. I have entirely for- 
given it for its want of beauty, 
and am sorry to say that I have 


acquired quite a habit of gazing 
at myself in the glass. This, 
however, I assure you does not, 
in any way, add to or flatter my 
vanity. 

I think no one is more delighted 
with the present state of affairs 
than my father, and it seems to . 
have quite rejuvenated the dear 
old fellow. He is as brisk and 
lively as possible, has taken to 
give us twenty minutes more ser- 
mon on Sundays (this proof of 
delight Charlie is wicked enough 
not to rejoice at), and five mi- 
nutes more family prayers every 
morning and evening. The only 
one I do not quite understand is 
Maud: she is a little silent, a 
little pale, and not so high- 
spirited as usual. She says it 
is the heat; and perhaps she is 
right; only her conduct has 
seemed to me strange. However, 
I am almost too happy to let any- 
thing damp my spirits—even the 
remembrance of Maud’s pale- 
ness—especially on this morning, 
as Charlie and I sit together in 
the little parlour. We have been 
talking, oh! so delightfully! of 
the pleasant times to come, and of 
all the happiness which the future 
seems to have in store. 

‘I wonder,’ I say, ‘ what made 
you first take an interest in me?” 
and then I add, with terrible 
earnestness, for the thought has 
been haunting me for some time, 
‘Oh! Charlie, tell me one thing. 
Was it, could it have been, the blue 
bonnet ?’ 

But this question is received 
with such shouts of laughter 
on the part of my fiancé that I 
look and feel foolish. At this 
moment Maud enters the room, 
and seeing us, glides silently out 
again. I jump up and follow her, 
for there is nothing so disagreeable 
to me as the thought that every 
one must contrive to leave us alone 
together. I find her upstairs. 
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* Mand,’ I exclaim, ‘ why did you 
go away? I wish you wouldn’t 
be so unsociable.’ And I walk to 
the glass whilst speaking. 

Maud does not answer; she is 
busy at the other end of the room. 
I look at myself. Hair rumpled, 
collar disarranged, and decidedly 
red in the face. 

‘ This tells tales,’ I think, while 
a happy smile creeps over my lips. 

‘Come here, Maud,’ I say out 
loud. ‘ Look at yourself, and then 
atme. Who, to see us two, would 
think, that six weeks ago you were 
the blooming daughter and I the 
sallow and pale one! We have 
changed places; have we not ? 

‘Indeed we have,’ says Maud, 
sadly. 

‘So much for my plain face,’ 
say I, giving it a hard pinch, as it 
appears to immense disadvantage 
by the side of Maud’s. 

‘And so much for mine,’ says 
Maud, first administering a con- 
temptuous kind of slap to the 
offending cheek, and then, much 
to my surprise, bursting into tears. 
I walk up to her and place my 
hand on her shoulder. 

‘Maud,’ I say quietly, ‘ you 
are wicked.’ 

The positions are reversed, and 
I am using the very words to 
Maud which, not long ago, she 
used to me. 

They have their effect, for 
Maud dries her eyes and half 
smiles through her tears. 

‘ But, seriously,’ I ask, winding 
my arms round her, ‘ why are you 
so melancholy? Do you know, I 
have such news! The wedding is 
arranged for this day five weeks, 
and when Charlie goes to sea I 


am to stay at home with you and 
father; so that we shall not be 
separated. And oh! Maud, I have 
spoken to Charlie, and he assures 
me that it was not the bonnet, 
and that he likes me quite as 
well without it. Did you ever 


know such a dear, generous fellow? 
Is not 


Darling, I am so happy! 
my joy your joy too? 

* My sorrow.’ 

The words are said to herself, 
but still I hear them, and for the 
first time my happiness seems 
dimmed. I see it all now—the 
reason for her paleness, her sub- 
dued manner, her apparent want 
of sympathy. My poor, pretty 
Maud! She loves my Charlie too! 

The thought is not pleasant, 
but its effect is momentary. No, 
I do not fear him for one moment. 
He has chosen me, with all my 
shortcomings, in preference to 
Maud, and I know he loves me. 
But Maud—what is to be done for 
her? Nothing—I see that—no 
thing. Time, the never-failing re- 
medy for all ills, will heal her 
wound, and when hers is healed 
mine will be gone. 

The cup of life is not all sweets. 
This morning has taught me that; 
but it has shown me that love 
will more than counterbalance the 
bitter. Ah me! no rose without 
a thorn; and my rose is so large 
and so fair, surrounded, as it is, 
with clustering hopes of future 
joy, that I scarcely credit the 
existence of a thorn. Should I 
occasionally feel it—what then? 
Why, I am thankful that its 
wound is no greater, thankful that 
my rose seems all the sweeter for 
the contrast. 
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NEW word has crept into 

common conversation, Rink. 
Rink, within only the space of 
one year from this time, has be- 
come in Brighton, in Belgravia, in 
Liverpool, in Bath, Cheltenham, 
Ryde, and Southampton, among 
other places, almost a household 
word. Household? Why, yes, 
household with a vengeance. For, 
a@ new want for the family, and a 
new standing family expense, has 
arisen as if to torture long-suffering 
papas and mammas. This is.a 
serious view of such a new disco- 
very. Photography was an inven- 
tion hard enough on the family 
purse; because every child had as 
necessarily to be photographed as 
to be vaccinated ; and photographed 
more than once, whether in short 
clothes or long clothes, and in 
every change of fashion or of 
stature. But now, the Rink— 
‘only one-and-sixpence,’—where 
all the young fry claim to walk 
off together, once a day at least, 
this, they complain at Brighton, 
is draining the parental life- 
blood by a lingering depletion of 
eighteenpences. Still Rink, Rink, 
is the word. It is a word known 
to every shopkeeper, to his cost ; 
because, instead of conjuring up 
wants at shop-windows, the young 
people ‘ are drawn away,’ said one, 
* to that everlasting Rink!’ Next, 
the bathing-women find their oc- 
cupation gone, and wish they had 
the ducking of the Rink gentlemen; 
while the governesses complain 
that the heads of their pupils, 
like their wheels, are all in one 
giddy whirl. ‘To the Rink, 
ma’am?’ is the offer of every 
cabman ; and ‘ Land to be let for 
a Skating Rink,’ ‘ Rink Waltzes,’ 
and ‘ Rink Costumes,’ are among 
the daily advertisements which 
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show how readily inventive mor- 
tals learn to set their mills to 
every stream which promises to 
turn them. In short, rinks and 
roller-skating have become quite a 
new British institution, and will 
soon, like croquet, be a recognised 
resource for every country house. 
Some have already set the ex- 
ample. Prince’s has made the 
amusement fashionable. This fact 
decides the fate of the invention ; 
for, once adopted in Belgravia, even 
the ugliest fashion, like the ugliest 
child, has its fortune made. ‘ C’est 
la chose réguliére ’ said a schoolgirl, 
meaning ‘It’s the regular thing.’ 
Every one by this time knows that 
‘ Prince’s’—a very lucky name: 
it sounds so like the ‘ Heir Appa- 
rent’s,’ and not like its cognate 
Lord’s—has issued something like 
a royal mandate that all the world 
shall be presented at Court. No 
admittance to the ballot on any 
other terms. This gives another 
impulse: for, once make a place 
select, and there is a rush at once. 
This law, though rigid at first 
sight, is not a bad one. Ladies 
pure and proper are thereby pro- 
tected, and the committee saved 
invidious inquiries, when any lady 
looks a little strange. ‘ Ours is the 
shop for morals,’ said Mr. Squeers. 
Still, the regulation is rather hard 
on the Lord Chamberlain, because 
there is no denying that certain 
Presentations mean not the loyalty 
they should imply, but simply a 
desire to qualify for Prince’s! But 
let us trace the rise, the progress, 
and the spread of this new Ame- 
rican importation—for such it is. 
Till about twelve months since 
both Rink and Roller-skating were 
words unknown. What had been 
done at the Assembly Rooms, Bath, 
and at the Hall at Liverpool, were 
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things done in a corner, and of 
little general effect. But in the 
month of January last year, Mr. 
Huntley, agent of the inventive 
Mr. Plimpton, with an introduc- 
tion from a leading member of the 
London Skating Club, called on 
some gentlemen known as enthu- 
siastic skaters, at Brighton—gen- 
tlemen who, a short time before, 
had made and paved a shallow 
skating pond, since utilised as the 
celebrated Brighton Rink. Mr. 
Huntley told his story, presented 
some skates, and left, to call again. 
Meanwhile a largeroom was found, 
which, day after day, resounded 
with sounds most mysterious to 
the neighbours—papa, sons, and 
daughters too, being furiously 
affected with the new complaint 
called Rinkomania. Mr. Huntley 
thenceforth saw his way, in the 
month of February last, to engage 
the Corn Exchange, an annexe of 


the far-famed Pavilion ; and almost. 


immediately four or five hundred 
persons a day, all novices together, 
might be seen nominally skating, 
but really blundering and stum- 
bling in most admired disorder 
and break-neck fashion, and per- 
suading themselves and others 
that it was famous fun notwith- 
standing, but still persevering and 
finding it ‘good fun.’ A conces- 
sion for using the patent skates 
in Brighton and three miles round 
was now in the market; but the 
first offer was made, as promised, 
to the gentlemen aforesaid. Already 
some few had calculated the profits 
and prospects of the invention, 
and there was no little eagerness 
to secure the concession by a party 
~who, it was feared, would have 
made it a mere Barnum and 
casino affair, and probably of no 
use to any one; for the upper 
classes would have been disgusted ; 
as to the shopocracy, experience 
has shown that their support alone 
swould have been insufficient. Even- 
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tually a company of gentlemen 

to secure the right, chiefly 
through the liberality, no less than 
the enterprise, of one who was 
actuated by a laudable desire to 
insure a healthful and most en- 
joyable exercise to the town and 
neighbourhood ; a purpose which, 
we are able to testify, has been, 
and is ever likely to be, carried 
out by no means in the spirit of 
keen speculation, but kindly and 
disinterestedly to extend the ad- 
vantages of the two skating rinks 
to all who are known to desire 
it. 

Two rinks, we named. The 
Hove ice skating riak, at the west 
end -of Brighton, measuring one 
hundred and twenty-three yards 
by thirty-two—an acre within the 
walls—was quickly drained of 
water, where of ice that year there 
had been none, and the cemented 
floor proved to be at once available 
and satisfactory, though since 
greatly improved for the special 
purpose of roller-skating. This 
Hove rink was the first in the open 
air, and not on wooden floor, that 
Mr. Plimpton, the inventor of the 
skates, had ever seen ; neither had 
he ever known the exercise conti- 
nued through the warmer months, 
during the whole of his experience 
of eleven years in America. Mr. 
Prince was one of the first to make 
trial of this rink, and prompt to 
decide and copy it. By the summer 
of the same year, behold a ce- 
mented floor near Hans Square. 

The connection between the Bel- 
gravian and the Brighton Rink pro- 
mises to be in closer amity from year 
to year; for we have at Brighton a 
Prince’s Club, or some accommo- 
dation for its members, in a really 
Princely mansion, after the manner 
of the Victoria Flats, in Queen’s 
Gardens, within four hundred 
yards of the Rink.—But is the 
Brighton Rink exclusive? It is 
not, like Prince’s, a private club; 
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still the company is quite satisfac- 
tory to the best families in Brigh- 
ton, and the management is by 
gentlemen well known and com- 
manding general confidence, with 
tact quite equal to the occasion. 
Society sorts itself by a kind of 
natural instinct. ‘We do not 
desire to skate among our cus- 
tomers,’ said one tradesman. ‘ We 
are satisfied to go when we have 
the room chiefly to ourselves, on 
winter evenings, at the Corn Ex- 
change. So the Rink is suffi- 
ciently exclusive, simply because 
those who are not wanted have 
the good sense and feeling to 
keep away. But of members of 
Prince’s, actual and in expecta- 
tion, we see at Brighton not a 
few. As to the latter, whenever 
we see any mamma more than 
usually anxious for her daughters’ 
improvement, we generally find 
that they are taking advantage of 
the Brighton season to qualify for 
making a good figure at Prince’s ; 
for at Brighton they have great 
opportunity of learning by kind 
instructors as well as by seeing 
the best models. ‘We would gladly 
pay a guinea a day for such les- 
sons in London,’ said one lady; 
‘ but there we have no one to 
teach elegant skating.’ 

Here is a point in which Brigh- 
ton has taken decidedly the lead. 
Ladies at present must learn at 
Brighton if they learn anywhere 
with effect. 

‘ But why so? Is there not as 
much practice at Prince’s? Are 
there not some, at least, if not so 
many, good skaters to copy ?” 

What we have to reply is alto- 
gether in the interest of Prince’s. 
However well we have seen one or 
two ladies skate there, the more 
is the pity that hours, days, and 
weeks should be devoted to the 
formation of bad habits, instead 
of advancing, as not a few ladies 
at Brighton do advance, from one 
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degree of perfection to another. 
The truth is that, in skating, ele- 
gance of figure depends on cor- 
rectness of feet. You may take it 
as an axiom, that your figure 
cannot possibly be right while the 
feet are wrong; and the right use 
of the feet with rollers, even more 
than with skates, is what few 
indeed will find out for themselves. 
In ice-skating, the best style was 
a matter of very slow discovery. 
For many years the only skating 
known on the Serpentine was of a 

narrow and contracted kind, till 
the two Messrs. Longlands showed 
how to open the chest, to spread 

the figure, and by these means to- 
describe free and ample curves. 
and circles. When once disco- 
vered, fortunately, this fine style 
of skating was perpetuated in the 
Skating Club; and much are we: 
indebted to those gentlemen for 
this good service done ; and never 
yet, in rather a long skating life, 
have we seen any instance of this 
particular free style save in the 
members of the Skating Club, or, 
at least, in persons who have learnt 
from them. Now it so happens. 
that, at Brighton, there have’ been, 
from the first, gentlemen who have- 
both exemplified and industriously 
taught the very best of form; and 
we have heard of no such advan- 
tage at Prince’s. We admit that 
the gift of teaching anything is: 
very rare. Even if good skaters, 
very few can teach, as knowing 
the steps by which they ‘them- 
selves had learnt, and fewer still 
will take the trouble. At Brighton, 
however, most amply has that 
trouble been rewarded. A dozen 
ladies we could point out whose 
outside-edge—and that is the 
foundation, if not the sum total, of 
the art—is perfect in point of 
ease and elegance. They have 
served, and are serving, as correct 
models for their friends, and, con- 
sequently, the general standard is. 
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rising daily; so much so, that 
now, out of some three hundred 
skaters seen at once, there is a 
large majority whom it is quite a 
pleasure to behold. 

Now, as Prince’s is a private 
club, the ladies certainly may ex- 
pect the most proficient of the 
gentlemen to organise a system of 
exercises for correct and graceful 
skating—always remembering that 
graceful it cannot be until first 
of all it is correct. 

For it is the very charm of this 
new amusement that it is consistent 
with the highestgrace and elegance, 
and, as it was the fashion to say of 
Taglioni, to be the very ‘ poetry 
of motion.’ Nay, more, a lady ad- 
vances in grace and elegance as 
she advances in skating, properly 
so called. Elegance and efficiency, 
it could be demonstrated, must 
actually coincide at every point. 

1. You must be perfectly up- 
right, or you cannot balance truly 
on the four wheels. You must, 
as the drill-sergeant says, have 
head up and eyes right; for if you 
look down you lean forward, and 
are too much on your toes. 

2. You must have shoulders 
back and chest open, or your 
circles, like your figure, will be 
narrow and contracted. 

3. You must be perfectly easy 
in your carriage, otherwise, just 
as a stiff rider cannot yield to the 
motion of the horse, so a stiff 
skater cannot yield to the even 
flow of smooth circles. 

And, lastly, as grace abjures all 
that is angular in form and all 
that is sudden and spasmodic in 
gesture, so, iri skating, it is a loss 
of speed and power if, ‘ even in the 
whirlwind of’ our energy, we do 
not ‘ beget a calmness to give all 
this smoothness.’* 


* This we borrow from an admirable 
treatise, price 6d. only ; to be ordered of 
Messrs. Curtis, printers, North Street, 
Brighton, North. 





It is no answer to say that such 
a member of the Skating Club— 
we have seen more than one—can 
execute all kinds of figures, though 
with bended knees and head 
before his toes: the question is 
how much better would not the 
same men skate in that form 
which insures a better balance. 
But considering the continuous 
practice of which rollers admit, 
we should aspire to a form more 
correct than usual with ice- 
skaters. For, much allowance is 
to be made for ice-skaters; their 
skating days are not only so few, but 
also so far between. These days of 
rollers, we say, are consistent with 
much higher degrees of perfection. 
We doubt if Mr. Maxwell Witham 
ever skated on ice as many times 
in his whole life as many of our 
friends have this last year skated 
on the rinks at Brighton and at 
Prince’s. ‘So great is the fascina- 
tion even in the summer,’ says 
Mr. Prince, ‘ that, though the clock 
strikes seven, and the ladies know 
their dinners are waiting, and 
though all the gentlemen are gone, 
the ladies would gladly go on till 
ten!’ 

The rollers have a fascination 
for all ages, and even under the 
greatest disadvantages. This is 
not so remarkable with proficients 
who can skate with ease: but what 
when they can but hobble like 
cats in pattens? We have seen 
ladies of a good half hundred per- 
severe through all the fatigues of 
the goose step with a degree of 
energy worthy, if possible, of a 
better cause. We have seen ladies 
of a ‘certain age’—that is, cer- 
tainly aged—with some twelve 
stone to carry on the wheels, 
thinking it never too late to begin ; 
we have seen one grandmamma, and 
several gentlemen of threescore 
years and ten, who seemed to us, 
as Tristram Shandy says of aged 
law-students, as if they were 
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qualifying to practise in the world 
to come. 

But is this novel pastime only 
a bubble of the day, or will it 
last ? 

This is a common question. 
After one sultry afternoon at 
Prince’s, while little coteries of 
mammas, with gentlemen quantum 
suff., were sipping their tea—each 
little party under an umbrella tent, 
with a silver service shining in the 
sun—and while their daughters 
were pairing after their kind and 
promenading on skates, with 
crossed hands, making with gen- 
tlemen some dozen sentimental 
couples, a friend satirically re- 
plied, ‘ Will this last, indeed, you 
question. It will last as long as 
flirting will last—a good long 
spell for anything to last.’ About 
the same time a young lady ad- 
mitted to a bosom friend that this 
skating in couples was far more 
pleasant as an exercise than any 
waltzing ; ‘and then, you know, 
you have a partner all to yourself, 
just as nice.’ 

Skating is not so slow a thing 
as croquet. It is a much faster 
kind of thing than archery; and 
as to dancing, you need not men- 
tion it, for dancing, regarded as an 
enjoyable exercise, that is, in the 
London season, is as extinct as the 
Dodo. If you get more than a 
place on the stairs, you may per- 
haps join a mob of muslin, with 
couples revolving in very small 
orbits : this, between twelve o’clock 
at night and three or four in the 
morning, in a suffocating atmo- 
sphere, is all that stands for what 
once was dancing. 

Surely then it is now high time 
that some new exercise were in- 
vented for ladies; for,in the absence 
of riding, what single exercise of 
an exciting kind can ladies pos- 
sibly enjoy? A mere walk for the 
sake of walking, a prescribed 
airing at stated hours, like the 





measured tramping of Mrs. High- 
dry’s finishing academy—this is 
no more a sufficient recreation 
for ladies, or recreating in any 
true sense of the word, than is a 
dull constitutional foraman. The 
activity and the powers of en- 
durance daily witnessed at the 
rinks show at once what ladies 
can do, and show how ‘ ’tis pitiful, 
*tis wondrous pitiful ’ that so much 
life and energy and such happy, 
buoyant spirits should know no 
healthful vent to enjoy the powers 
which nature gave them. ‘The 
Belgravian ladies, said Mr. 
Plimpton, ‘can stand more fa- 
tigue than even our gentlemen 
in New York.’ Ladies will walk 
some twenty miles a day and climb 
mountains in Switzerland. I have 
known ladies do as much in North 
Wales. Only give them the na- 
tural stimulus which men find 
with the gun or the salmon rod, 
and you will see at once what far 
nobler creatures they are than 
when left to lounge the life-long 
day from the lawn to the sofa, and 
from the sofa to the lawn. We 
say, therefore, that roller-skating 
will last, and for this plain 
reason: because it is the suitable 
supply of nature’s own yearning 
anddemand. Itis joyous, because 
to feel and try our own strength and 
latent powers is always joyous: it 
is also interesting, because it pre- 
sents an endless sphere and un- 
bounded scope for improvement 
and for progress. 

Prince’s, in London, is like an 
oasis in the desert; you step aside 
from the turmoil and the monotony 
of Rotten Row—Elysium, perhaps, 
to country cousins; you escape 
from all the glare and grinding of 
the streets, and find yourself in a 
kind of fairy bower, where the bal 
aux patinées is enacted daily under 
green trees on one side of a 
beautiful cricket field. The gentle- 
men have doffed their kersey- 
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mere for flannel or harlequin 
cricket suits—rather anomalous 
for skating, and not quite to our 
taste when in company with 
ladies, but so it is. As for the 
ladies, their costumes are a study; 
while the youth and beauty of 
these young creatures, to whom the 
world is new, and all they see bor- 
rows a charm from their own happy 
imaginations—all this is enough 
to make the old feel young, or wish 
they were, and yet more to look on 
and sympathise, only too happy to 
give a timely hint or add to the de- 
light of this animated scene. And 
what will this scene be when ele- 
gance—that greatest of all grace of 
which the circular movements of 
advanced skaters alone admits— 
is the rule and not the rare 
exception; and when ladies learn 
to skate, as they learn to dance, 
from competent teachers; and we 
can assure them that, as a les- 
son in deportment, skating may 
be made the better training of 
the two! 

As to all that can as yet be 
effected by the best of skates and 
smoothest floors, Mr. Prince has 
done his part, and his pavilion to 
defy the weather is also worthy of 
the élite assembly for whom it is 
designed. But rus in urbe cannot 
be quite the same thing as what 
Brighton can command—the fine 
prospect over land and sea, so well 
known from the Hove Cricket 
Ground, with the breezes from the 
Channel on the one side, and from 
the downs on the other. As to the 
extent of the Brighton Rink: ima- 
gine a section of Portland Place in 
width, and a distance twenty yards 


aaa 


more than between the hundred 
yards’ targets of archery in point 
of length. This gives an extent 
of surface for cementing and keep- 
ing in order which scarcely any 
town but Brighton, with its relays 
of visitors, could enable the pro- 
prietors to support. But expense 
here is not considered. The only 
question is, what material gives 
the most enjoyable surface for 
skating; for that material would 
at once be employed. 

Bat is this roller-skating worthy 
to be called a substitute for skat- 
ing proper? As a substitute it is 
wonderful indeed ; albeit some time 
is required to develop the full 
powers of the Plimpton skate. 
For, though we have watched this 
skating for a year, we have only 
lately been aware of the full extent 
of the facilities of this remarkable 
invention. Skaters deemed per- 
fect in ease and speed two months 
ago, we find even better now, not 
without hopes of still greater effect 
from the same exertion in days to 
come. No doubt every figure 
possible on ice can be executed 
with rollers; the speed on the 
rink appears about the same as with 
skating proper, and the inventor 
says that he has proved by ex- 
periment that the resistance in 
ice-skating is greater than with 
rollers. He believes that with 
proficients the exertion need not 
be greater. He has also known 
instances in which, on the ap- 
pearance of frost, the roller-skaters 
preferred the imitation or the 
substitute for the exercise it was 
intended only temporarily to re- 
place. 
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ASY life is it, you think? Ah, well, sir, you try for a week, 
An’—axin’ your pardon—I reckon you'll talk t’other side o’ your cheek. 
Easy? I tell ee what’s easy, for all they grumbles an’ growls, 
An’ that’s them peelers’ work—oil-skinned, blue-coated owls. 
They gets a soakin’ main often, but then they gets well paid ; 
High wages, sure, an’ reg’lar. Sogers! Sogers ain’t made 
For fightin’. Fightin’’s done a’most now. We settles disputes 
Wi’ paper an’ pen an’ a lawyer, just like a pull for one’s boots. 
Doctors! Well, now, they’re different. Their life ain’t easy. No. 
Not them down ’n the country : a precious hard life, that’s so. 
An’—pay or no pay, dragged out, an’ boun’ to go at a call, 
An’ when they’re squeezed an’ done of, forgotten, same as us all. 
No! Cabbies han’t no feelin’s—o’ course not! We sits on the rank, 
A-smokin’ an’ starin’ an’ swearin’, You thinks our minds ’s a blank, 
Wi on’y three things to think on—baccy an’ beer an’ food, 
An’ wi’out a blessed notion at all o’ bad an’ good. 
There we sits to be hired just like a sort o’ machine, 
An’ then to be growled at, an’ cussed at for pay ! 
Who'd ever be seen 
Talkin’ o’ God to a cabby? They spouts in Exeter Hall, 
An’ sends roun’ the hat for the blacks, an’ lets us go to the wall. 
Sorrer? What can a cabby know o’ sorrer an’ pain? 
They'll say nex’ we han’t no eyes, or can’t feel wind nor rain. 
What! You say ’tain’t so, sir? Well, mebbe you're right. 
They don’t think about us at all, that’s it ; an’ that’s worser quite. 
You thinks a cabby can feel, sir—I know by the look o’ your eye. 
You thinks that hearts is hearts wi’ all on us, poor an’ high. 
You thinks a cabby’s got some’at harder an’ worser to feel 
Than a smash from a turn-toe hoss, or a broken shaf’ or a wheel ; 
Some’at as cuts him harder a sight nor rain an’ wind. 
You thinks so—yes. Why, bless ee, I knowed it when I beginned. 
I knowed you weren’t like the rest on ’em, else you wouldn't have ast 
Arter my life. I knowed it, though I did talk so fast. 
Taint often one gets a chance to talk to one as ’ll hear. 
Don’t think I want to soap ee. I don’t gammon. No fear. 
Well, as y’are so kind, sir, I'll just take one glass more. 
Here goes. Your health, sir! 
Polly, I say, shut to that door : 
The wind do whistle so skeer, just as it did that night, 
When—there, get along, you baggage! Be off to the bar an’ the light. 
Make yourself pleasant, an’ chatter, an’ tend to your customers, do ; 
An’ leave us here ’n the dusk. I han’t no story for you. 


You ast me about my life, sir; where I was born. Well, that’s 
Far enough off, I reckon—down ’n the Somerset flats. 
Father, he died when I were a lad—mother had died afore— 
An’ lef’ me his farm an’ all ; lucky I were for sure. 
For, fust, I’d got the farm ; then a wife, an’ arter a while 
A little bit of a babe. Bless her! bless her pretty smile ! 
An’ the wife an’ I were so proud, we were, to see her grow ; 
An’ all were so bright an’ fortinate ! 
Lord, how this wind do blow! 
I never cared for *t then. The house were bright inside, 
Wi’ my wife an’ my gal an’ I sittin’ tired arter my ride, 
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Mebbe to market an’ back, or down to the beasts in the fen. 

No! I made no count o’ the wind a-moanin’ then. 

The wind hadn’t got no tales for me then. Now it’s diff’rent, sir— 

Diff’rent : God knows it is, or I shouldn’t be sittin’ here, 

A cabby glad of a glass whenever a gentleman’s kind. 

No, sir ; I don’t suppose you’d dream o’ what’s on my mind. 

How should ee? No, o’ course not. You ast me to talk, you know. 

But where to begin, that’s it : it seems so long ago. 

‘Yet, when I comes to reckon, it ain’t above five year 

Since I were down to the farm, wi’ never a care nor fear 

Of all as has happened arter. Let’s see. "Twere one June day— 

Evenin’ leastways—I’d been out wi’ the men a-cartin’ the hay, 

An’ I come home hot an’ tired, and there was the wife at the door, 

Just as I’d seen her waitin’ scores o’ times afore. 

An’ in through the open window I saw my supper laid, 

Lookin’ so snug and cosy. ‘ Well, and where’s Annie ? I said. 

(Annie—Annie—my daughter, sir.) ‘ Where’s Annie? says I. 

* Why, didn’t ee meet her ? says wife. ‘ Well, now, that’s odd, surely. 

She went to the fields to fetch ee more’n an hour ago.’ 

* Where be she, then?’ I says, ‘ that’s what I want te know.’ 

An’ I sat to my supper alone, an’ never spoke to the wife ; 

‘Couldn’t eat nor a mossel, not to ha’ saved my life. 

* Some’at be wrong,’ I said to myself—‘ some’at be wrong, I’m sure. 

Some’at’s a-goin’ to happen. Annie never done so afore. 

Fust time ’n her life she deceived us!’ An’ I sat and played with 
the food ; 

An’ arter a bit I got up, an’ wert out ’n a rage to the wood. 

I don’t know why I went there, an’ ’twere mighty curious too. 


‘The evenin’ were gettin’ late, an’ the groun’ were wet with dew, 

An’ over the fens the moon were risin’, an’ the place so still 

You could hear your heart beat a’most ; an’ down by the stream 
the mill 

Sang burr, burr, burr, so faint, like a cat by the fire. 

An’ on I went through the woods, an’ the moon rose higher and 

_ higher, ; 

Till, just as a cloud passed across it, I heard two voices near, 

An’ one were Annie’s—I knowed it, as sure as I’m sittin’ here ; 

An’ tother—cuss it! I listened, an’ skulked behin’ some firs ; 

I knew who ’twere in a minit, though I’d scarce believe my ears. 

An’ they comes nearer an’ nearer, till a’most they brushed my 
sleeves, 

But ’twere so dark, an’ I kep’ so quiet there ’n the leaves, 

An’ right where I were they stopped. I could feel their breath 
a’most. 

An’ Annie were shiv’rin’ an’ skeered, like ’s though she’d seen a ghost, 

An’ he were a-talkin’ so soft, an’ Annie a-listenin’ to 't, 

I could scarce keep still ; I were itchin’ to let him feel my boot. 


Why ’d I skulk an’ listen? ’*Cause I wanted to hear 

What he’d got to say for hisself, an’ what he wanted there. 
What did the Squire’s son, wi’ his money an’ learnin’ an’ that, 
Want wi’ a farmer’s daughter as weren’t no match for’n? What? 
What are the gentlemen arter when they leaves their proper place, 
Their fine-dressed ladies an’ that, an’ runs for a pretty face, 

If so be tis a farmer’s daughter or such, or a servant-gal ? 

An’ what were this un arter? Don’t ast, sir, you know ’t all. 

I heard him ast her to go—an’ leave us—leave—us—-sir ; 

An’ he said he’d make her a lady, wi’ beautiful dresses to wear, 
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An’ he'd give her a happy home. An’ Annie, bless her! said, ‘ No.” 
But she cried, and J feared she meant yes: an’ he begged an’ 
begged her to go. f 
‘Won't you?’ he whispered softly, an’ lifted her droopin’ head. 
An’ out of the leaves I leapt. ‘Damn you! No!’ I said. 
Lord ! how he started and slunk, an’ took his hand off of her, 
An’ hadn’t a word to say, an’ looked like a beaten cur. 
An’ Annie—Annie—I clutched ’t her hand, but she screamed an’ 
ran, 
An’ there we stood ’n the moonlight, glarin’, man to man, y 
Not Squire an’ farmer now. I ast him what he meant ; 
But he laughed an’ made me mad, an downhead at him I went. 
Main sharp he were wi’ ’s fists, an’ he laughed agen, as I tried 
To get at his pretty face: an’ I hit, but he slipt aside, 
An’ my head whirled roun’, an’ my eyes were swimmin’, an’ then 
there came 
A din an’ a roar in my ears, an’ a stingin’ blow like flame, 
An’ I fell, an’ all were dark. 
I must ha’ lain there all night, 
For I never come to myself till the mornin’ were growin’ bright. 
An’ there were the blood on my head, dried : I’d fell agen a tree. 
Annie—Annie, bless her! she didn’t know ’t—not she ; 
She were gone afore he’d hit me, an’ long afore I fell. 
Lord! why it seems like yesterday, I mind it all so well : 
How I got up from the grass, so stiff an’ bruised an’ wet, 
An’ how I met the wife. No, sir, ’tain’t like as I should forget. 
All dazed and white she were wi’ cryin’ ; and kissed me so ; 
Said she’d been waitin’ an’ waitin’ an’ hopin’ the whole night 
through. 
‘Where’s Annie?’ I ast. ‘I reckon I gave her a bit of a fright !’ 
‘Annie? answers the wife, ‘ she never come home last night !’ 
‘Then it’s him as has got her,’ I cried. ‘I'l have his life, I 
swear !’ 
An’ that’s how I lost my Annie, my own little Annie, sir. 


Proof! I wanted no proof. Didn’t I know ’twere he? 
The son ’o my landlord, the boy as had offen come to me 
To show me a dog or a gun or a hoss as he'd just got new, 
An’ ast me to try ’t for ’n. An’ he seemed so good right through, 
So honest an’ friendly an’ kind. Times enough I’ve said, for one, 
‘ Master Dick ‘ll make a good squire—he will, when the old Squire’s. 
one.’ 

What’s the good of his learnin’, if college ha’ made him a sham? 
Didn’t he never hear tell o’ robbin’ the poor man’s lamb? 
Why didn’t he try his hand on one of his own rich lot ? 
—That’s how I raved all the mornin’. 

An’ then, when the sun were hot,. 
Off I went to the fields, an’ I thought my heart ’ud break. ¥ 
An’ I moped an’ mooned about ; an’ then I took up a rake 
An’ worked like mad for ’n hour. An’ I swore I’d go to the Squire, 
An’ hav ’t all out wi’ un straight. An’ the sun were risin’ higher 
An’ hotter an’ fiercer, an’ all of a sudden I lost myself, 
Dropt ’n the grass, an’ for nigh six week I were laid on the shelf. 
*T were a terrible strange six weeks o’ danger an’ ravin’ an’ pain, 
Wi ‘Annie, ‘Annie, ‘Annie, a ringin’ through my brain. 
An’ when I come to myself I were so weak and spent, 
I seem’d that beaten an’ done, I couldn’t do half what I meant. 
What were the use beside? There were nobody up to the house ; 
They was all gone off for a bit to Scotland arter the grouse ; 
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An’ then they was goin’ abroad, an’ wouldn’t be back for long, 

An’ how could I go an’ swear to the Squire’s son doin’ wrong ? 

The folks would ha’ laughed at me. Yes. Why, sir, you see, the 
Squire— 

He were a reg’lar king down ’n our part o’ the shire. 

Give up? NotI. I didn’t mean that; but I felt so low, 

An’ hadn't the heart for nothin’ an’ didn’t know where to go 

To look for my Annie ; an’ I’d made sure a letter ‘ud come 

To tell us she hadn’t forgotten us, or were a-comin’ home. 

Bless her! I wish she had. I wish she had, God knows. 

We'd ha’ forgiven her gladly. What were the worst 0’ woes, 

If on’y we’d had her t’ home? 


An’ the days an’ weeks went by, 
An’ then my wife were took—dear soul! I watched her die. 
I scarce could believe she were dyin’, scarce believed she were 
dead, 
For nothin’ but ‘Annie, ‘Annie, were a-runnin’ in my head. 
Her heart were broke, I know it, if ever a heart were broke. 
‘ Where’s Annie? ain’t she come home?’ That were the last she 
spoke. 
So there I were left alone, sir—alone in the farm, you see : 
My dear wife dead—an’ Annie—worser nor dead, mebbe. 
An’ the bizness fell to pieces, sir, as they will, you know, 
When a man’s heart an’ soul ain’t in ’em to make ’em go. 
An’ the crops were bad, an’ the men they struck, but I didn’t care ; 
What were my life an’ the farm when Annie—Annie weren't there? 
Restless? I think I were. I couldn’t keep quiet a bit, 
Till I’d got the farm off of my hands, an’ were reg’lar rid of it. 
’Twere goin’ fast to the dogs wi’ me ; I knowed that well enough. 
Yes, sir, I rised a good lump by the stock an’ the household stuff : 
Sale went well, surely. An’ I says to myself, says I, 
‘ Now, young Squire, I’m on! I'll foller ee till I die !’ 


In London he were, I heard ; an’ it made me throb that queer 

When I thinks that mebbe Annie, my Annie, were with un there. 

An’ off I comes like a shot ; I reckoned I’d find un soon ; 

Didn’t know nothin’ o’ town, see: I were a reg’lar loon ; 

Never ’d been in a train ’n my life. Seems odd now, don’t it, sir? 

Lord! I remembers so well how mazed an’ dazed I were. 

Folks were pleasant enough. A goodish bit o’ the way 

I were alone wi’ a chap—a trav'ller—so he did say ; 

An’ he talked so free an’ so kind-like—cuss my talk’tive tongue ! 

I told un the whole o’ my story as we was a-goin’ along. 

He gave me a bit of advice : said, if I’d got any money to show, 

A private ’quiry orfis were the sort o’ place where to go. 

He wrote a name on a card, an’ wished me good luck an’ that, 

An’ just as the train were a-stoppin’, he stooped an’ picked up 
his hat, 

An’ out he were in a minit, an’ I lost him, o’ course, in the crowd. 

Mazed I were, to be sure ; the place were that noisy an’ loud. 

Well, there I were in London. An’ now the fust thing to be done 

Were to make my tracks to th’ orfis that feller had told me on ; 

So I jumps ’n a cab, an’ away we rattles, street arter street. 

Hungry? Were thinking of Annie. I didn’t want nothin’ to eat. 

Present I puts my hand in my pocket to feel for my book— 

You knows what’s comin’, sir, don’t ee ?—o’ course ’twere took. 

That chap must ha’ been a sharp un, but cuss my talk’tive tongue ! 

No wonder he were so pleasant as we was a-goin’ along. 
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That were a downright crusher—a reg’lar knock-down blow ; 

But I’d just about brains enough left to sing out to the cabby, 
‘Woa! 

Don’t want to go no further!’ Out I jumps, an’ I paid ’n ’s fare : 

He thought I were a rum un, I count, to see him stare. 

An’ there I stood on the pavement, alone in London—alone— 

Wi'out a friend or a soul as knowed me, sir: not one. 

I'd scarce believe it myself. You’ve never known what 'tis, 

I s’pose, to be quite alone ’n a great, big place like this. 

’*Twere all so strange to me, sir ; the sheps an’ the vans an’ the drays, 

An’ the cabs an’ people a-bustlin’ an’ hustlin’ diff’rent ways ; 

An’ the sky so low, an’ the fog, an’ the dirt, an’ the smoke, 

Arter the country air, I felt a’most like to choke ; 

An’ I tried to get out o’ the racket—my brains seemed runnin’ away. 

Giddy and dinned I were. I'd had scarce a mossel that day, 

An’ I turned up a sort of a archway—'twere a main sight quieter 
there— 

An’ I stood an’ thought, an’ the more I thought the worser it were : 

It looked pretty nigh like starvin’! Who’d believe what I said? 

An’ Annie, I never should find her. God knows I wished I were dead ! 

I hunted my pockets all over, leanin’ agen a wall : 

Just one shillin’ an’ sixpence, an’ three or four browns—that’s all. 

Yes ; I were broken an’ done, sir. I wipes the sweat from my brow, 

An’ groans out, ‘ Annie! Annie! how shall I find ee now?’ 


Three days an’ three nights I loafed, an’ then the money were spent ; 

An’ I'd talked an’ talked to the people as kep’ the house where | went. 

A mighty poor place it were, too—poor it seemed to me then. 

I'd talked to t’other lodgers—they was most on ’em stable-men 

As belong’d to a great cab-yard—but I count they thought I were mad. 

Couldn’t believe such a feller as I, could ha’ had what I said I had. 

An’ they’d tap their heads an’ laugh when they thought I didn’t see, 

An’ I thinks I’d best be quiet, or ’t ull be the worser for me. 

I went to the yard one mornin’, an’ were moonin’ an’ hangin’ about, 

An’ the governor comes to see a sick hoss, an’ they brought un out. 

I knew what ’twere in a minit, and I laughs to hear ’em talk. 

The vet. didn’t know nothin’, I swear, as sure as chalk is chalk ; 

Mebbe he wanted to keep un bad. An’ the gov’nor bits his lip, 

An’ looks so black, a-slashin’ his near top-boot wi’ his whip ; 

An’ I ups an’ says, ‘ If I may make so bold,’ says I, 

‘ I’d cure that hoss ’n a week, as sure as my name’s John Fry. 

Don’t ee believe it, sir, it ain’t a sprain, not it ; 

It’s on’y a corn ’n his hoof as wants cuttin’ an’ stoppin’ a bit.’ 

An’ the rest on ’em stared, an’ the vet., Lord, he did look so black! 

‘ That’s what I says,’ says the gov’nor, an’ he slaps me on the back. 

An’ that’s how I started in London, sir. The gov’nor were that 
pleased, 

He took me on ’s a helper, an’ so my mind were eased : 

Leastways I’d some’at to live on, some’at to eat, an’ to do. 

The stomach do come the fust, sir, eh? I s’pose you thinks so too. 

Beside I were there ’n London, an’ ’twere the best place for me ; 

I couldn’t be far from Annie ; I thinks I'll find her soon, mebbe. 

Arter a bit I were rose, an’ got a cab to drive. 

Downhearted? No; I were hopeful an’ thankful I were alive, 

For I’d got to find my Annie afore I were dead an’ gone ; 

’*Twere on’y that as I lived for, on’y that as kep’ me on. 


There, sir, I needn’t tell ee how the days an’ the weeks went by ; 
They was all pretty much of a muchness : hot an’ cold, wet an’ dry, 
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Rattle, rattle, rattle, joltin’ an’ bumpin’ an’ tear, 

Drippin’, an’ cold, an’ scorchin’, waitin’ for hours for a fare ; 

All weathers, an’ main long hours : but, bless ee, I didn’t a-mind, 
Hadn’t I Annie to look for—my own little Annie to find? 
Patient? Could you be patient, sir,eh? I was, I guess; 

I waited four year—there, now, that’s patient, ain’t it? Yes. 
Fust I were allus fancyin’ I saw her goin’ along ; 

’s offen as not I were snubbed for speakin’ to somebody wrong. 
But soon I got used to the people ; an’ my own little Annie’s face 
Come back clearer an’ plainer, ’n this clacketty, racketty place. 

I saw it just as 1 used to when we was down to the farm, 

An’ the wife an’ I used to pray that she never ’d come to harm. 

I were allus dreamin’ about her ; her face were never away— 
Never out o’ my sight, sir—never! night nor day, 

Till I felt that sure an’ certain—I couldn’t tell ee for why-—— 
That we was a goin’ to meet main soon, my darlin’ an’ I. 


Last Boxin’ night it were, a nasty an’ wet night too, 

I'd been hard to work all day—’bout then there’s plenty to do. 
*Twere nigh on twelve o’clock, I were comin’ along the Strand, 
Comin’ a slap-up pace, too, but I’d got the hoss in hand. 
Lucky I had, that’s sure, for ’t the corner o’ Bedford Street, 

A man rushed across the road, most under the hoss’s feet ; 

I pulled up and saved him just, but it gave me a bit of a turn, 
For coolness ain’t one o’ the things as I’ve been able to learn. 
I druv along slow arter that, watchin’ the folks go by ; 

An’ I heard the bells a-ringin’—I didn’t care for why ; 

An’ I wondered if Annie were listnin’ to church-bells anywher’, 
I'd ha’ given my life there ’n then; just for a sight of her. 

I’d never so wished as then for a sight of her pretty face— 
An’ there! sure enough I had it—there, ’n that racketty place. 
A lot o’ folks ’n a knot, an’ there—were—Annie—sir— 

Arter my hopin’ and waitin’, arter those long four year. 


I stopped, an’ my tongue were stuck to my mouth, an’ my eyes they 
srunk 

Into my head a’most. *Twas she, sir-—my Annie—drunk! 

Annie, sir—Annie! God! I can see her now so plain, 

Laughin’ an’ screechin’ an’ singin’ there ’n the gaslight an’ rain. 

Still she were mine—my Annie—I didn’t forget that. No. 

But it broke my heart, sir, it broke my heart to see her so. 

I were off of my box in a minit, an’ there, ’n the crowd at her side, 

Tried to catch hold on her hand. ‘Annie! Annie!’ I cried. 

An’ the rest on ’em stares an’ laughs, couldn’t think what I were at, 

For I cries out, ‘Annie! Annie !’—couldn’t say nothin’ but that. 

An’ she, sir—Annie—God ! I can see her new so plain, 

Painted an’ drest so flash, there ’n the gaslight an’ rain— 

Flung my hand off of her arm, an’ laughed an’ cussed at me, sir! 

An’ that’s—an’ that’s how I found her, arter those long four year. 


Foller her? So I should, but I felt a peeler’s grab ; 

Said he’d take my number, an’ told me to mind the cab. 

An’ I got on the box ’n a dream, an’ sat with the reins in my hand, 
An’ saw my Annie walked off, a-screamin’, down the Strand. 

I didn’t know what I were at, or where I'd a got to go. 
Annie—Annie—Annie—to think I’d found ee so! 


No, sir, I han’t a spoken about him—you knows who ; 
But I hadn’t forgotten. No; I knew what I had to do. 
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I’d ferret him out, I would, but I wanted to find her fust, 

An’ then—Lord I used to think till my head were fit to bust— 

Shouldn’t I never find her? I groans to myself alone. 

O that terrible night when I saw her drunk !—Annie—my own, 

My own little Annie, so good an’ so pure as she used to be, 

An’ now she were out on the streets—drunk—lost, an’ all cause of he ; 

An’ all her old innocent days, they’d never come agen. 

Damn him! if I’d a caught him, I count I’d ha’ killed him then. 

Well, sir, ’tweren’t so long arter—’bout a week or so, I think— 

Work were off for the night, an’ I went to get some’at to drink. 

The wind were a howlin’ that lonesome, an’ I were downhearted an’ 
cold, 

Nervous an’ all of a tremble, an’ yet I weren't gettin’ old ; 

Weren’t so much past my prime, sir—ain’t fifty yet, not near, 

But it’s few as have had my sorrers, if they lives a hundred year. 

Annie, Annie, Annie—I thought o’ nothin’ beside. 

Not that it seemed much use : she that were once my pride, 

An’ my hope, an’ my comfort, she were, in that happy time gone by. 

Lord! how we used to love her—the wife, poor dear, an’ I ; 

An’ I loved her still, mebbe more, though she had a cussed at me, 
sir. 

Loved her? yes, or I shouldn’t ha’ looked for her all these year, 


Well, sir, I’d stopped by a long dead wall, inside of a door, 

To light my pipe, the wind were so strong, as I said afore ; 

*Twere dark, too, I couldn’t see ; an’ the matches they wouldn't light ; 

I blundered an’ dropt the box, one ’d ha’ thought I were drunk that 
night. 

I were stoopin’ to pick ’em up, when I hears a sort of a groan, 

An’ puts my hand agen some’at lyin’ there ’n the pavement stone. 

I were tremblin’ an’ gropin’ an’ dazed—a straw ’d ha’ knocked me 
down. 

Couldn’t see nor a mossel. *Twere a woman I felt by her gown. 

I strikes a light ’n a minit, an’ there ’n the light I sees 

Her lyin’ agen the wall, wi’ a baby on her knees. 

But the match were out afore I’d a sight o’ the mother’s face, 

An’ the second an’ third wouldn’t light, but the fourth blazed up the 
place. 

Just a bundle o’ rags in the dark, on the pavement bare, 

An’ | sheltered the light ’n my hat, an’ leant over ’em huddled there. 

I pulls the shawl off of her face. I knew ’t—I knew ’twere her ; 

An’ that’s how I found my Annie—my own little Annie, sir. 


The match were out, but the darkness were nothin’. I drops on 
the ground, 

Puts my arms roun’ her, my Annie, my darlin’, as I’d a found. 

She wouldn’t cuss at me now—she’d come to me now I knew, 

As had waited an’ hoped an’ hunted, an’ loved her all right through. 

Her face were dead cold, poor darling! an’ her fingers so thin an’ 
stark, 

Scarce could hold the baby ; an’ I hears her moan ’n the dark. 

An’ then she turns wi’ a start, an’ felt me holdin’ her fast, 

An’ whispers—her voice so weak—‘ Father, you’re come at last !’ 

She knew me, bless her! It seemed as though she’d ’spected it all, 

There ’n that dark, cold corner, under the lonely wall. 

‘ Will you forgive me, father ? she said ; ‘ God’s punishin’ me so sore. 

The little baby’s dead, father.’ She couldn’t say no more. 

An’ there ’n the dark as I held her, so still an’ heavy she lay, 

I thought she were dead, an’ ‘ Annie, darlin’,’ were all 7 could say. 
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She hugged the poor little baby, an’ I helped her on t’ her feet, 

But she tottered an’ leant agen me when we was out in the street. 

1 thought she’d ha’ dropped; so we waited, an’ present a cab 
comes by— 

A mate o’ mine—an’ he stops when I calls, an’ he knew ‘twere I. 

An’ he helps us in, an’ druv off to my crib behin’ the ‘ Moon.’ 

The baby were dead ; an’ Annie, I feared I’d lose her soon. 

Well, sir, we gets to my garret, an’ I laid her down ’n the bed : 

She wouldn’t leave go the baby, though the poor little thing were dead. 

An’ I sent a mate for the doctor, an’ ’d given her some’at hot, 

An’ were scrapin’ together an’ nussin’ the bit o’ fire I’d got, 

An’ sayin’ to myself, ‘ Please God, we'll get her roun’ by-’n-bye, 

An’ go back to the dear old village, my darlin’ an’ I. 

There were I at the fire, kneelin’ an’ muddlin’ to make it burn, 

An’ Annie seemed lyin’ easy ; she hadn’t a made a turn, 

An’ I were a hopin’ an’ dreamin’ down on my knees by the grate, 

An’ wishin’ the doctor ’d come, ’twere gettin’ on so late ; 

An’ the wind a risin’ an’ blowin’ an’ howlin’ outside so skeer, 

When all on a sudden she started an’ cried, ‘ Father, father! come 
here !’ 

I runned to her side ’n a tremble. She'd sat herself up in the bed, 

An’ were gaspin’ an’ pantin’: ‘ I’m dyin’, father—dyin’,’ she said. 

* Speak to me, father, darlin’, just once afore I go: 

Say you forgive me, father!’ She lays her poor cold cheek 

Up agen mine, wi’ her eyes so wide, but I couldn’t speak. 

Dear blue eyes ! it weren’t that 1 wouldn't forgive her! No; 

But it broke my heart—to see her—dyin’—dyin’—so. 

I hadn’t nothin’ to give her—nothin’ t’ ease her pain, 

An’ the night outside so black, wi’ the bitter wind an’ rain. 

Wouldn't the doctor come? He must, he must ha’ been told. 

An’ the fire were droppin’ t’ ashes, an’ the room so bare and cold. 

* Say you forgive me, father !’ she clung to my neck an’ moaned. 

* Forgive ee, Annie, darlin-—God knows I do!’ I groaned. 

An’ she ast mé to think about her when she were—when she were dead, 

An’ her voice were gettin’ lower an’ weaker each word she said. 

An’ the time went by, an’ | held her, an’ the wind blowed higher ’n 
higher, 

Rattlin’ the tiles an’ the winder, an’ nothin’ left o’ the fire 

But a heap o’ cinders ; the candle were just beginnin’ to flare, 

*Twould soon be out, an’ Annie ’ud die in the darkness there! 

I shouldn't a mind the darkness, for darkness ’twould all soon be. 

* Father,’ she whispers agen, ‘don’t ee take on so for me.’ 

An’ nobody came, an’ the candle went out, an’ all through the night 

I sat wi’ her ’n my arms, wi’out any fire or light. 

All through the night, ’n the darkness, under the wind an’ rain, 

I tried to keep her warm, but I couldn’t ; ’twere all in vain. 

All through the night I watched her, pantin’ an’ gaspin’ she lay, 

Her breath drawed shorter each minit; an’ then—when the sky 
were gray, 

Gray wi’ the first o’ the mornin’, she moves an’ whispers low, 

* Kiss me, father, darlin’! I’m goin’-—now—I know. 

Bury the baby beside me !’ but I, I were like to choke. 

* Kiss me, father, darlin’ !’ that were the last she spoke. 


An’ outside over the city the mornin’ sun were red, 

An’ inside were I an’ my darlin’, my Annie, darlin’, dead! 

An’ that’s how I foun’ her an’ lost her—foun’ her an’ lost her, sir, 
Arter my hopin’ an’ waitin’, arter those long four year ! 


FREDERICK E, WEATHERLY. 
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‘MY OWN CHILD’ 


By Firorence Marryat, AuTnor or ‘ Love’s CONFLICT,’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘IN THE MERRY 


T was a sultry afternoon in the 
latter part of May, and I was 
sitting, or rather lounging, all by 
myself, in the drawing-room of 
Aunt Tessie’s cottage at Guildford. 
How well I can remember the 
appearance and the atmosphere of 
that stuffy little drawing-room! I 
have but to shut my eyes to see 
again the old-fashioned chairs set 
primly against the wall; the 


spindle-shanked, rickety tables, 
tottering beneath the weight of 
carved Indian boxes, and frail 
morsels of china, that threatened 
to come down with every touch; 
and the faded water-colour draw- 
ings that plastered the paper with 


unseemly patches, and looked as 
though they had been wept over 
till all their tints had been washed 
out. 

I hated that drawing-room, 
which contained such a mass of 
rubbish in the shape of wool- 
work, shell-work, and bead-work, 
scattered amongst a few articles of 
real value, that I could neither 
move quickly in it, nor laugh 
aloud without coming in violent 
contact with Aunt Tessie’s notions 
of propriety, and fears for the 
safety of her possessions. 

Aunt Tessie’s notions of pro- 
priety were very strict indeed. I 
had been brought up by her, sorely 
against her own will, since I was 
four years old, and I have often 
speculated on her first feelings of 
dismay when she heard that her 
brother and his wife had both died 
in India, and bequeathed their 
only daughter (with the very 
slender patrimony afforded by the 
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Military fund) to her care and 
protection. 

Her protection—that is to say, 
the protection of her house and 
name—Aunt Tessie certainly be- 
stowed upon me, but I experienced 
very little of her care. She suf- 
fered me to grow up beside her, 
and that was all. I had come 
without warning, a very unwel- 
come guest, to break in upon the 
orderly routine of her maiden life 
—and Aunt Tessie would not 
allow my presence to interfere 
with her more than was absolutely 
necessary. I was fed, clothed, and 
educated like a gentlewoman; but 
I was never permitted to forget 
that I stood alone in the world. 
No kind of restraint was laid upon 
me, excepting so far as extreme 
propriety in the house was con- 
cerned. I chose my own com- 
panions, and visited those whom I 
liked best, always supposing they 
were in my own class of life—in- 
deed, I think Aunt Tessie was glad 
of any reasonable excuse to get me 
out of the cottage, where the free 
remarks and unrestrained man- 
ners, Which she ‘had never taken 
the trouble to curb, too often 
offended the ears of her old-maid 
companions. Yet she was not un- 
kind to me: many people thought 
she was far too indulgent, and 
that I was a regularly spoilt 
child. But I had never known 
what it was to be folded to a 
warm-hearted bosom, or to feel 
the tears or caresses of affection 
on my cheek. All my earliest 
recollections were of the little cot- 
tage at Guildford, and my own 
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childish wonder why I might not 
call the lady who was so kind and 
yet so stiff with me, ‘mamma,’ 
as other children called their 
guardians. Once I proposed doing 
so, or perhaps even tried how it 
would sound, to the ineffable 
horror of my aunt, whose un- 
polluted blood curdled, and virgin 
cheek flushed at the bare idea. 

‘Whatever can have put such 
an extraordinary notion into the 
child’s head,’ I heard her confide 
to a sympathising female friend ; 
‘and after the care with which I 
have tried to train her! It was 
most inconsiderate of my poor 
brother to lay such a charge upon 
me. It may be the ruin of my 
character before I have done with 
it! 

No! Aunt Tessie, although an 
excellent woman after her kind, 
was unemotional; there is no 
doubt of that; and after these 
many years of separation, I won- 
der how it happened that I was 
not more unhappy whilst in her 
charge. For 1 was of a warm- 
hearted, ardent temperament, and 
at the time my story opens had 
just completed my fifteenth year. 
In some things I was much more 
forward than a girl of my age 
should have been; in others I was 
as backward as a child. I hada 
profound and varied knowledge of 
the world as it is to be learned 
from works of fiction; but of the 
real life that went on around me 
I had been kept in utter igno- 
rance. The starched old governess 
who came daily to instruct me 
(and whose ideas of female de- 
corum were after Aunt Tessie’s 
own heart) I never dreamt of in 
any light than as of some one who 
was to be got rid of as soon as 
possible; and it was not likely 
that I should have taken much 
interest in the acquaintanceship 
of the doctor, the clergyman and 
his wife, and the two or three old 


maiden friends of my aunt’s, who 
were all the company admitted 
within the walls of Ivy Cottage. 
I knew plenty of boys and girls 
of my own age belonging to the 
residents of Guildford; but Aunt 
Tessie would as soon have thought 
of asking the inhabitants of the 
Zoological Gardens to tea, as of 
admitting my unruly playmates 
within the sacred precincts of her 
dining and drawing-room. So I 
seemed to have grown up with 
two faces, like a little female 
Janus. One was the proper prim 
face which I kept for home and 
the sake of peace, and which, 
when not engaged in preparing 
lessons for Miss Drayton, was 
generally occupied in devouring 
such old-world romances as Aunt 
Tessie’s small library afforded me: 
the other, a wild madcap counte- 
nance, which looked all eager for a 
good romp at blindman’s buff, or 
a race over the adjacent meadows 


" —anything, indeed, which should 


deliver its ears from the infliction 
of hearing a discussion on the best 
cure for tic-doloreux, or the pro- 
bability of the exact date of the 
millennium. 

In fact, my young blood was 
beginning to effervesce from the 
lack of excitement in its daily 
routine, and threatened sometimes 
to run right over for want of a 
safety-valve. I was growing old 
enough to feel and chafe at my 
dull existence, and to long for any 
change—never mind what, so long 
as it was a change. 

I was feeling this want more 
than ever on the afternoon of 
which I speak; and yet, when 
Aunt Tessie came into the draw- 
ing-room, attired in the most an- 
tique of shawls pinned tightly 
across her narrow shoulders, and 
the most old-fashioned of drawn- 
silk bonnets closely confining her 
long thin curls, to ask if I would 
accompany her to visit some of 
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her friends, I recoiled with horror 
from the idea—I knew too well 
what those lengthy visits on a hot 
afternoon entailed. 

‘ What! on such a broiling day 
as this, Aunt Tessie? You'll be 
roasted alive. The thermometer 
must be at six hundred and ninety, 
if it is at one.’ 

‘I wish you would not speak in 
such exaggerated terms, Katharine. 
Take your feet off that stool, my 
dear; you cannot have changed 
your shoes since you came in from 
the garden! and you know how 
often I have requested you——’ 

‘ Bother the stool !’ I cried, as I 
irreverently kicked it from me: 
‘it’s only a little dust, Aunt 
Tessie; it wouldn’t hurt a fly.’ 

‘The principle is the same, 
Katharine, whatever the actual 
damage done may prove. Now, 
see how you are lolling back in 
that arm-chair, and without an 
antimacassar behind your head, 
too! I cannot think what Miss 
Drayton can be about, to Ict such 
an infringement of good manners 
pass unnoticed. There is nothing, 
to my mind, that more marks the 
lady than due attention to these 
little duties. ‘Les bienséances de 
la société ‘ada 

But at this juncture I yawned 
and dragged myself up intoasitting 
posture. ‘Les bienséances de la 
société’ wore such old friends—or 
rather enemies, of mine. 

‘Where are you going, Aunt 
Tessie? You’ll catch a fever from 
this sun. It’s hotter than August, 
a great deal.’ 

‘Again, Katharine! How often 
am I to remind you of the same 
error? I do not suppose that the 
names of the ladies I intend visit- 
ing will possess much interest for 
you—particularly as you decline 
to accompany me. So I shall leave 
you to prepare your tasks for Miss 
Drayton; and you can take a turn 
in the garden when it grows cooler.’ 


And so Aunt Tessie—as de- 
lighted, I felt assured, to avoid 
the pleasure of my company, as I 
was to see the last of her—quietly 
closed the door behind her, and 
left me to my own devices. 

The book I was reading, and 
which my aunt had evidently mis- 
taken for a French or German 
grammar, was Miss Burney’s ‘ Eve- 
lina.” Nowadays I should hardly 
have the patience to wade through 
such a mass of sentimental twad- 
dle ; but at fifteen the appetite for 
romance and adventure has not 
been sated, and I was devouring 
every word of the novel with eager 
interest. I longed to have accom- 
panied ‘ Evelina’ to the Ranelagh 
Gardens, and to have received the 
gallant attentions of all the fops 
and beaux of the day—or rather 
night. I should even have liked 
to have been entrapped down a 
dark alley, and had a handkerchief 
stuffed into my mouth, and to 
have been carried off by the wicked 
lordling, unable to cry for help, 
and delivered out of his toils at the 
last moment by my intrepid lover. 

‘ Why don’t such things happen 
nowadays ? I mused discontent- 
edly. ‘ Everything is so common- 
place and stupid—there is no ro- 
mance left anywhere, I wish I 
could go on the stage, or be an 
operatic singer— or a crossing- 
sweeper—or anything but what I 
am. Why, it would be twice as 
much fun to stand with a broom 
at the corner of a street and watch 
all the people that went by, and 
hold out my hand for halfpennies, 
as living in this pokey little hole 
with Aunt Tessie. I wish I could 
fall awfully sick—I do—and have 
to be sent away to the seaside, and 
make my escape on board some 
ship in sailor’s clothes, and be put 
to climb the rigging, and all that. 
Oh! how I do hate this life, and 
Miss Drayton, and Aunt Tessie, 
and all the lot of them : 
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But here my reverie was inter- 
wupted by the sound of a strong 
young voice shouting over the 

-wall : 

‘Kate! Kate! I say, Katie!’ 

‘ That’s Hugh Power,’ I thought 
to myself lazily, and then the voice 
commenced again : 

‘ Kate! where are you? I want 
you. Here, Kate!’ 

I shook the hair out of my eyes, 
and rising, with my book in my 
hand, walked slowly to the open 
French window. The back garden, 
which consisted of a long, narrow 
strip of ground, well grown over 
with shrubs and flowers, was in- 
closed by a low wall, sitting astride 
which I perceived the loose, mus- 
cular figure of a young Irishman 
who was supposed to be finishing 
his studies with Mr. Dean, the 
rector. 

‘ What do you mean by making 
such a horrid noise ?’ I exclaimed, 
with childish familiarity. ‘ Aren’t 
you afraid Aunt Tessie will hear 
you? 

‘Not a bit of it; for the old cat 
has just walked into the rectory 
garden, and I took the opportunity 
to slip over here. Come out into 
the fields with me, Katie.’ 

‘I can’t—it’s so hot.’ 

‘It isn’t hot—there’s a lovely 
breeze just sprung up. Besides, 
I know a place where it’s all 
trees. (How jolly you do look, with 
your hair hanging over your 
face !)’ 

‘It’s horrid!’ I cried, using my 
favourite expression, and trying to 
push my hair away from my heated 
cheeks. ‘You can’t think how it 
makes my head ache; and Aunt 
Tessie won’t let me put it up into 
achignon. She says I’m too young 
—just like her, the horrid thing ! 
Whatever I ask for, she always 
says I’m too young.’ 

‘It’s not a fault she can accuse 
herself of, said Hugh, laughing. 


_* Come, Katie, don’t be lazy. Do 
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come for a walk. And you are 
looking so pretty this afternoon.’ 

There was not much point in 
the last remark, but I felt my face 
grow hotter as he made it, and my 
eyes sought the ground. It was 
the first time I can remember ex- 
periencing any feeling to tell me I 
was no longera child. It pleased 
and frightened me both at the 
same moment, and I forgot to 
answer Hugh’s request. 

* Well, won’t you come ?’ he re- 
peated. 

‘ Yes, I will, I said suddenly, 
‘if you will wait till I get my 
hat.’ 

I threw ‘ Evelina’ on an adja- 
cent chair, and ran upstairs to the 
attic which was called my bed- 
room. It was the most untidy, 
comfortless little place possible— 
untidy, because by nature I was 
careless and impatient, and no one 
had ever taken the trouble to point 
out to me how much my nature 
interfered with my well-doing— 
comfortless, because, beside a gin- 
gerbread-covered Bible, which I 
never opened, and a bulging 
Church-service, which represented 
to me the dullest hours of my 
dull existence, when I accompanied 
Aunt Tessie to the parish church ; 
there was not a single sign about 
it to tell of that sweet hope and 
communion that, never leaving us, 
appears more close, perhaps, when 
we seek our beds at night than at 
any other period spent outside the 
sanctuary. But at that time of my 
life, what did I know of a higher 
one, or the pleasure it is capable 
of affording? To all intents and 
purposes I was a little heathen, 
who gabbled over a senseless for- 
mula to her unknown God morning 
and evening, and had but one idea 
whilst engaged upon His worship 
—how to make the time pass most 
rapidly. 

I brushed back my untidy hair, 
crowned it with a broken-rimmed 
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hat, and flew back to my compa- 
nion, who meanwhile had lighted 
a cigar, and was defiling the cur- 
rant-bushes that lined the wall 
with its unholy incense. 

‘Oh! don’t smoke,’ I cried, al- 
though I vastly admired him for 
being able to smoke. ‘Suppose 
Aunt Tessie were to smell it, and 
find out you had been here, what 
would she say ? 

‘Smell it, you little goose !— 
what! out in the open air? It 
would take a longer nose even than 
Aunt Tessie’s to do that. But 
come, Katie, you must climb over 
the wall. I daren’t go through 
the house and out at the front 
door, for fear I should meet her 
face to face; and then, I suppose, 
you would never be allowed to 
come to tea at the rectory again.’ 

‘No, never, Hugh!’ I replied, 
with a mournful shake of the 
head. 

‘ And what should I do then? 
he went on inquiringly. 

I did not answer; and, jumping 
down into the garden, he raised 
me in his arms, and placed me on 
the top of the wall. 

‘There you are,’ he said; ‘ and 
now you must scramble down the 
other side by yourself. Out of the 
way, Kate! Here Icome!’ And 
with one bound the long legs came 
vaulting over the brickwork. 

* What a great strong fellow you 
are, Hugh!’ I said, admiringly, as 
we walked away together. 


CHAPTER II. 


* BUT YOUTH COMES NEVER BACK 
AGAIN,’ 


He was a splendid young fellow, of 
that type which possesses too much 
animal power in youth, perhaps, 
to make an intellectual old age, 
but which yet can inspire us, 
whilst it is young, with the pro- 


foundest admiration. His mus- 
cular limbs, still rather loose and 
disjointed (he was but twenty-one), 
were enormous in their length and 
girth ; his chest was like a tower 
of strength; his hands and feet 
powerful and large. 

He had golden-brown hair, that 
curled crisply and closely to his 
head; a small moustache, and the 
first indications of a strong beard. 

His grey-blue Irish eyes, charac- 
teristic of his nation, were alter- 
nately flashing with humour or 
anger, or softened by emotion; 
but his feelings were so transient, 
that none of his moods lasted long, 
and an April day is less variable 
than he was. 

I had made his acquaintance at 
the house of our old rector, who 
kept guard over some half-dozen 
unruly lambs of the same pat- 
tern; but none of them had ever 
ventured to brave the dangers 
of Aunt Teresa’s garden to pay 
me a visit except Hugh Power. 

He was the only son of one of 
the richest and oldest Catholic fa- 
milies in Ireland, and it was matter 
of wonder to some people that his 
father should have placed him 
with Mr. Dean, or that Mr. Dean 
should have accepted the charge. 
But when a clergyman marries on 
an income which is not enough for 
two, and multiplies himself by 
twelve in consequence, there is no 
saying to what extent he may be 
called upon to sacrifice his inclina- 
tions to his necessities before he 
sees a way out of his difficulties. 
So, whether Mr. Dean would have 
chosen Hugh Power as a pupil, or 
not, I am unable to say; but I am 
quite sure that, if Hugh Power 
had not chosen Mr. Dean as a tutor, 
he would never have been placed 
there. Self-will was one of the pre- 
dominating characteristics of that 
young man’s nature; and he was 
considered too precious a creature 
at home to be thwarted in any- 
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thing. So, whatever may have been 
his primal reasons for selecting 
the rural home of the rector of 
Guildford as the scene of his final 
studies before going to college, 
there he was—and thence he had 
no present intention of removing 


As I looked up at Hugh, and 
spoke admiringly of his feat of 
strength, he took the eompliment 
quite as a matter of course. 

* Why, what would you have a 
man be? he answered proudly. 
‘Not a little tender creature like 
yourself, eh, Katie ? 

‘I wish Aunt Tessie could hear 
you call me “tender,” Hugh. She 
says I am the greatest hoyden she 
ever saw, and muck more like a 
boy than a girl,’ I said, slily, as I 
glanced up into his face. 

‘Well, I think you’re much 
more like a girl than a boy; so 
never mind what the old woman 
says. I'll race you to the top of 
that hill for twopence, Katie.’ 

‘Done!’ I cried, setting off at 
the top of my speed. 

But though my legs were toler- 
ably long ones for my height, and 
I was as slender as a reed, and as 
light as a feather, muscle won the 
day; and when, panting and out 
of breath, I arrived at the top of 
the hill, it was to find Master 
Hugh waiting to receive me, with- 
out—to use his own expression— 
a hair turned. 

‘ What a shame!’I said, laugh- 
ing, as I stumbled against him. 
* I'll never race with you again. I 
believe you did it on purpose to 
make me look worse than I did 
before. Where is the brim of my 
hat? 

* About your throat, like a neck- 
lace of straw. You held it down 
at the weakest point, Katie, and 
it gave way all round. Don’t take 
it off! you can’t think how be- 
coming it is.’ 

‘What a wretch I must look! 


If Aunt Tessie could only see me 
now, I should have a dose of 
“Les bienséances” for the next 
week at least.’ 

‘You look beautiful, Katie! 
Your cheeks are like roses, and 
your eyes as bright as-——’ 

‘Oh! don’t talk to me like that, 
Hugh !—I wish you wouldn’t.’ 

* Why not? 

‘Because it isn’t truth, I 
answered, shyly, longing all the 
while to hear him say it was. 

‘It is truth, Katie—at least, I 
think so.’ 

* Really?#—am I really pretty, 
Hugh? I inquired, with my 
cheeks glowing and my eyes on 
the ground. 

‘I think you are the prettiest 
little girl I ever set eyes on; and 
what’s more——’ 

‘What's more? I repeated, 
after a pause, finding he did not 
continue. 

* But Hugh had suddenly turned 
shy like myself: he grew red, and 
changed the subject. 

‘The sun is full in our faces 
here, Katie; let us cross the next 
field, and get into Farmer Ridley’s 
long meadow! it’s so beautifully 
shady there.’ 

He took my hand as he spoke, 
and I turned and followed him, and 
we went like two children through 
the field together. Not quite like 
two children, either. I cannot 
tell of what Hugh was thinking ; 
but as for myself, a new world 
seemed suddenly to have opened 
before me—the world I had longed 
to enter—and I was wondering 
whether a new experience of which 
I had often dreamt was about to 
make its first appearance at the 
same time. 

We entered Farmer Ridley’s 
meadow in silence, and took our 
way beneath the flowering hedges 
that inclosed it. 

* What lovely May !’ I exclaimed, 
as we came in sight of a hawthorn 
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in full blossom, which looked like 
a gigantic wedding bouquet. 

‘I will get you some,’ said 
Hugh, as he tore off large bunches 
of the fragrant flowers, and placed 
them in my ruined hat and the 
bosom of my dress. 

‘I love the May, as I have cause 
to do,’ he added, somewhat more 
seriously. 

* What cause ?” 

‘Don’t you know that it is our 
Lady’s flower? The churches are 
all decorated with it this month. 
We call it the month of Mary.’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t talk such 
rubbish!’ I cried, irreverently. I 
Was so young, and so completely 
ignorant of the doctrines of any 
Church (the one in which I had 
been reared, included), that I was 
always disposed to laugh and feel 
ill at ease when the subject of 
religion was even alluded to. But 
Hugh Power, who was perfectly 
conversant with all matters that 
related to his own faith, was not 
only shocked, but hurt at my ex- 
clamation. I could see it in his 
face. 

‘What do you mean by “ rub- 
bish” ?’ he said shortly. 

‘Oh! about the Virgin, and all 
that sort of thing. I am sure 
Aunt Tessie would be awfully 
angry if she thought you talked 
to me about it. And I don’t 
believe it either, you know—of 
course I don’t; how should I? 

‘No! I don’t suppose you do,’ 
he answered quietly, as he took 
the bunches of hawthorn from my 
hat and frock again, and threw 
them over the hedge. 

‘Why do you take away my 
May ?’ I said, plaintively. I was 
already sorry I had offended him. 

‘It is no longer any pleasure 
to me to see you wearing it, 
Katie.’ 

‘ Well, if you will huff so easily, 
you must. Irishmen always have 
bad tempers.’ 
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We strolled on in miserable 
silence together for a few minutes, 
and then I could stand it no 
longer. 

‘ Hugh !’ 

‘ Well, Katie !’ 

‘I’m so sorry I said that!’ I 
murmured, slipping my gloveless 
hand into his. ‘I didn’t mean it, 
you know—at least, I suppose I 
didn’t. Don’t be angry with me, 
Hugh.’ 

‘Iam not angry—only it hurt 
me.’ 

‘Well, I won’t hurt you any 
more. I will believe anything 
you wish me to.’ 

* But you say all Irishmen have 
bad tempers.’ 

‘I didn’t mean that, either; I 
meant—you—you are very un- 
kind, to make me so—unhappy, 
Hugh!’ I commenced whimpering. 
His handsome young face cleared 
up in a minute. 

‘My darling Katie,’ he said, 
kissing me, ‘don’t cry. I love 
you so, dear. Ido indeed. And 
you may say anything in the 
world to me, Katie, except ridi- 
cule my faith.’ 

‘I didn’t mean it,’ I sobbed, 
but in a tone that showed signs 
of being comforted. 

‘If you knew what I feel about 
the name we mentioned, you would 
never speak of it as rubbish to 
me. Why, Katie, I often say 
and think, that if ever I have a 
daughter, I couldn’t call her by 
any name but Mary, it is so sacred 
and so sweet to me.’ 

* You look very like a papa,’ I 
exclaimed, laughing at the boy’s 
earnestness. ‘ You silly old fel- 
low! You'll be talking about your 
grandchildren next.’ 

‘Well, if I live, I suppose I 
shall be married some day. Would 
you like to be married, Katie? 

‘Iam not sure. Sometimes I 
think I would (if he were very nice 
indeed); but then at other times 
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I think I would rather go round 
the world and seek adventures.’ 

* How can a girl “seek adven- 
tures,” unless she has a husband 
to seek them with her? And 
what do you call “ very nice 
indeed,” Katie?” 

‘Oh! I don’t know,’ I said, 
blushing. ‘ Rich, and young, and 
handsome—and all that, I sup- 

‘ What a terrible list of virtues 
for one man to possess! To be 
young and rich is easy enough, I 
suppose—at least, lots of people 
are young and rich—but to be 
handsome, and “all that,” into the 
bargain, is a regular poser. How 
much does “all that” contain, 
Katie? Would there be any pro- 
spect of arriving at the end of its 
requirements ?” 

‘You are laughing at me now, 
Hugh, but you know what I mean. 
I wouldn’t marry a boy like Fisher, 
for instance, for anything.’ 

‘No, because Fisher is plain, 


and stammers, and is more than 
half afraid of you into the bar- 


gain. But if a fellow loved you 
very much, Katie——’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘And had plenty of money to 
support you and get you nice 
things—houses, you know—and 
horses—and ; 

* And boxes at the theatre, and 
a carriage, and lots of caramels.’ 

* And to be able to take you to 
Paris and Italy, and all the other 
places you have so often longed 
to see——’ 

‘Oh! that would be charming!’ 
I interrupted, clapping my hands. 
‘Fancy being away from Aunt 
Teresa, and able to do anything I 
liked!’ ° 

‘Would you marry a fellow 
like that, Katie? continued Hugh 
wistfully. 

I stopped short in my rhapso- 
dies and considered. ‘Not if he 
were Fisher,’ I said stoutly. 


Hugh laughed. 

‘ Not for all that money ? 

‘Of course not ’—indignantly. 
* What, that freckled little wretch?’ 

‘Well, Gordon, then? He's 
good-looking enough.’ 

‘I don’t like Gordon,’ I an- 
swered quickly. + 

* Who do you like, Katie?’ 

‘No one,’ I began, but halted 
and grew red. 

* Not me, dear?” 

‘Oh, Hugh! And the tone 
in which I uttered his name, I 
suppose, encouraged him to go 
on. 
‘ Katie,’ he said hurriedly, ‘ you 
laughed at me just now for talk- 
ing about getting married; but 
I’m quite old enough to be mar- 
ried, you know. I came into my 
property last month. I am my 
own master, and there is no one 
who has the right to say “ No” 
to me. I want to be married, 


darling. I want to be married to 


you.’ 

‘Now, Hugh—at once? I ex- 
claimed, looking hurriedly round 
me, as if I expected a parson to 
appear immediately upon the 
scene. 

‘Not before we get home,’ he 
answered, laughing. ‘ But, look 
here, darling. Will you?’ 

‘ Of course I would. Only Aunt 
Tessie will never let me, Hugh.’ 

‘ But if Aunt Tessie said “ Yes”? 
Will you come with me to Paris, 
and see all the theatres?” 

‘Oh, Hugh! How jolly!’ 

‘You consent, then, Katie? 
And as Hugh spoke he put his 
arm round my waist and drew me 
closely to him; and I felt that 
the new world had opened, and 
that it was all very delightful, 
and pleasant, and enchanting. 

‘I shall wear a wedding-ring,’ 
I said with sudden glee. 

‘ Yes, and a diamond one above 
it. Nothing will be too good for 
my dear little wife.’ 
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* And I shall be called “ Mrs.,” 
shan’t I, Hugh? I shall be Mrs. 
Hugh Power? 

* Of course you will; and Lady 
Power some day, when my poor 
old dad dies.’ 

‘Oh! Hugh, I should like it 
very, very much,’ I whispered, 
overcome with the prospect of my 
approaching grandeur. ‘Only what 
will Aunt Tessie say ?” 

* She will have no right to say 
anything but “ Yes.” It is your 
business to decide, Katie. And 
you say you will be Mrs. Hugh, 
don’t you?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered, in a very 
subdued voice. I was but a 
child in my brimless hat and com- 
mon schoolroom frock—a child 
in mind and manners, and ex- 
perience, no less than in dress; 
and yet, as I walked up and down 
the meadow with Hugh’s arm 
round my waist, and listened to 
his boyish talk about the future, 
and all we were to do and say 
and see in it, something more 
than a child’s heart beat in my 
bosom, and the blossom of an 
innocent love unfolded its leaves 
beneath his influence. 

There is nothing more beau- 
tiful than the first, fresh affection 
of a boy and girl who do not 
know what passion is, but love 
without envy or jealousy, or fear 
of loss, and simply because they 
cannot help loving and nature 
calls them to it. 

If it would but last! if it 
would but last! How often in 
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later years have I looked back on 
that young love of mine, anden- 
vied its purity and singleness of 
heart, and wished that I had 
never wakened from the blissful 
dream in which it wrapped me! 

The bright afternoon sun had 
long set behind the hills, and the 
evening had become dusk and 
chilly, before we remembered where 
we were. 

‘ By Jove! half-past seven!’ ex- 
claimed Hugh as he looked at his 
watch, ‘and I shall be late for old 
Dean’s supper. We'd better go 
home, Katie, or we shall get into 
@ scrape.’ 

‘And then Aunt Tessie will 
say, perhaps, that I mustn’t come 
out in the evening again. Let us 
run, Hugh. It’s all downhill.’ 

‘Never mind, darling, if she 
does scold a little. It won’t be 
for long now, Katie, any way.’ 

‘ What shall I say if she asks 
me anything ? 

‘Tell the truth. I shall see 
her to-morrow morning without 
fail. And I don’t think she’ll find 
many objections to make to me,’ 
added Hugh superbly. ‘ Good- 
night, my sweet little pet. Give 
me one more kiss before we come 
in sight of the garden. Now for 
a hoist over the wall. That’s it, 
Mrs. Pewer. ‘Good-night. God 
bless you.’ And Hugh stood kiss- 
ing his hand to me in the fast- 
falling dusk, as I walked soberly 
up the garden path and tried to 
realise the tremendous fact that 
I was an engaged woman. 


(To be continued.) 
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A RETROSPECT. 


NCE more I see the well-remembered place ; 
The slim straight fir-trees still the same I find; 
Once more the windings of the stream I trace, 
And watch the beeches swaying in the wind ; 
Slow swaying in the soft south wind of June, 
Green in the glory of the summer noon. 


When last I looked on these, the winter snows 
Frosted the fir-trees in the moon’s pale light, 
Silvered the bare beech-boughs that ghostly rose, 
Gaunt silent spectres, that December night ; 
‘Clear shone the chill stars o’er the barren ground, 

Now robed in sunlight, with red roses crowned. 


Yet more is changed than season or than hour, 
More than from winter dusk to summer sun, 
Since last from this now green and leafy bower 
I passed, and thought the story but begun 
That even then was ended ;—and the day 
‘Closed when to me it seemed dawn’s rosiest ray. 


Then in a glory of great love as light, 
My heart shone crown’d, and lived its Life at last ! 
Now is that love-light quenched ; and from the night 
I look back to the radiant morning past— 
Once mine—mine still, We parted—but we met. 
I lost—but loved. I hold that memory yet. 


O would this sun but set ! this summer sky 
Lose light and lustre, and these green leaves fall ! 
Would but these summer flowers droop and die, 
And that most happy winter-tide recall ! 
Could this June day December twilight be! ; 
And for one hour that hour return to me! 


Yet murmur not, my heart! Thou hadst thy bliss. 
Though love be lost, I am not lonely left. 

O vanished joys! whatever has been—is ; 
Ye came to me, and leave me not bereft ; 

Ye still are mine—impalpable—unseen— 

O Life! O Love! O hours that once have been! 


- IZA HARDY. 
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WEST END NOTES. 


CHRISTIE’s—‘ WE UNDERSTAND’—A NEW PIECE—SHERRY WINE—ENGLISH BEAUTY 
—THE SEASON—DINNER PARTIES—AN AMATEUR CONCERT. 


HE Christie mania still rages. 
The fortunate salesmen must, 

as the phrase goes, be coining. 
The poor foolish witlings of so- 
ciety (yclept ‘ collectors’) will 
bestride their ruinous hobby, and 
‘ Messrs. Christie, Woods, and 
Manson’ are no more than a 
Tattersalls, where the horse is 
sold. Their programme at the 
beginning of the season was pro- 
digious, and the announcements 
of the coming sales were almost 
of a luscious kind, making the 
mouth water. The gentleman 
entrusted with the duty of thus 
sketching these anticipated joys 
must surely be of a literary turn, 
which, however, we may not 
think a compliment, the term, 


‘a literary gentleman,’ being 


highly elastic. Personally, I am 
one of the infatuated frequent- 
ers of Christie’s. I ask for my 
catalogue, and, pencil in hand, 
go round, with no doubt as saga- 
cious an air as the most reckless 
connoisseur of the company. I 
enjoy all the good things, take 
up and feel the Bow figures for 
the sake 6f the ‘soapy’ sensation 
which the ware is said to impart 
(Mr. Gladstone talks of its sng- 
gesting the flesh of an infant, 
but this is ogreish), make the 
rude being in charge open the 
case of snuff-boxes, Battersea ena- 
mels, and such nick-nacks, to 
have an opportunity of handling 
them. But I neither bid nor buy. 
I attend when the articles are ‘on 
view,’ simply to educate myself 
in the different distinctions of 
china, comparing the same, and 
all at the cost of the poor mad 
collectors. I can assure the ‘cu- 


rious’ it is an excellent method. 
The great salesmen, I note, have 
begun lately to affect a kind of 
studio air, and have lately done 
up their saloon with oaken panel- 
ling. The directors have an air 
of gentle, almost plaintive, toler- 
ance, with a studious courteous- 
ness to inferiors, which we note in 
great persons. Indeed, such con- 
descension is only natural, consi- 
dering that they are in constant 
intercourse with awful and au- 
gust patrons: L—d D y and 
beings of that divinity. Every 
frequenter of the rooms must 
have smiled at Mr. Burnand’s 
graphic sketch of the dreamy 
gentleman who wields the hammer, 
and who, it must be said, conducts 
matters in a fashion suited to the 
refined atmosphere. No noisy itera- 
tion or vulgar stimulating; he 
accommodates himself to your 
weakness and affably allows you 
a suitable opening to interrupt him. 

Seriously, one is inclined to 
smile at, if not to pity, the poor 
beings, the victims of this genteel 
frenzy. They really offer some- 
thing of the excited air of gamb- 
lers,—the eager fire of greed is 
in their eye. As you take up a 
little Bow mug, which they have 
marked in the catalogue, note the 
furtive and hostile glance with 
which they appraise your mode of 
inspection, handling it, etc., scent- 
ing some dangerous counter-bidder. 
They hover near impatiently; at 
last clutch at it with quite a rude 
impatience, as who should say,. 
‘What business have you with 
it? it shall be mine.’ 

There isa less pleasing element, 
however, in all this, Every one 
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will have noted the number of 
sales of gentlemen’s private col- 
lections this season; and there 
can be little doubt but that a 
mercantile taste enters into the 
spirit of genteel collecting. A 
wealthy gentleman has for years 
been gathering pictures, virti, has 
also built a sumptuous mansion 
to be adorned with his treasures ; 
and, after a time, submits the 
whole, casket as well as jewels, to 
‘public competition.’ The pres- 
tige of the whole operates bene- 
ficially on each of the particular 
elements; which, indirectly, bring 
a higher price in consequence. A 
noble lord thus offers his Indian 
collection ; a well-known scholar 
‘ submits ’ his ‘Old English Plate.’ 
As for the picture collections, no- 
tably those of water-colour draw- 
ings, the name is legion. I confess 
the Mendell gallery, in spite of 
the enormous prices, seemed 


to give but an indifferent view. 


of English art. No one ap- 
peared to notice what a faded 
air some of these pictures ex- 
hibited, as though the colours 
had flown, saving, always, the 
masterly Linnells. There is no 
doubt that modern colours, or 
‘ media,’ are of inferior manufac- 
ture—those of the older masters 
retaining, and even improving 
on their original brilliance. This 
failure will be specially noticed in 
theVernon collection at Kensington, 
where pictures painted forty years 
ago have acquired an inexpres- 
sible poverty and flatness. A col- 
lection of water-colours always 
seems to suggest poverty of treat- 
ment and ‘ scratchiness.’ 

How amazing, however, is the 
taste for art! On one single day 
could be counted up a programme 
of no less than twenty-five distinct 
* picture exhibitions. 


Literary vanity has always ex- 
hibited itself. But the ‘ Literary 


Gossip,’ ‘Notes and News,’ of 
respectable journals feed this 
morbid craving to an absurd de- 
gree. ‘We understand that the 
author of “ Booked to their Cre- 
dit” has a new novel in the press.” 
‘We understand that the wife of 
the Cambridge Professor of Archaic 
Theology is engaged on a work of 
fiction ’—a delicious periphrasis. 
Engaged, mark you! not has 
‘ written.’ How interesting to 
know this fact! The following 
is common: ‘The article in the 
current number of the “Quar- 
terly,” on “ The Dominicans,” is 
said to be by Mr. W. Leopold 
Smith’ But the climax was 
reached when we were lately told 
‘The short story of the “ Dog 
without a Tail,” in the current 
number of “ Blackwood,” is, we 
understand, by Mr. ——.’ It is 
easy to translate this ‘we under- 
stand,’ as two or three journals 
had all mysteriously ‘ understood ’ 
the same thing on the same day! 
There is one weekly journal, now 
grown rather effete, which deals a 
good deal in this flabby article. 


One is tempted fondly to regret 
the abolition of that old formal 
damnation, as exercised on plays, 
when we see the boisterous appre- 
ciation with which a new play is 
greeted by a friendly audience. 
Not long since a ‘comedy of ad- 
venture,’ as it was called, ‘ by one 
of the brightest of our young dra- 
matists, was brought out —an 
extraordinary mélange, in which 
the incidents were all shaken to- 
gether, much as the pieces of a 
child’s puzzle are before beginning 
a game. A heroine has to be 
rescued by the hero, which is thus 
contrived. A little boy is piteously 
entreating for his kite, which is 
entangled in the branches of a 
huge oak. The gallant rescuer at 
once scales the oak, and while 
aloft, there enters below a band of 
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lawless bloods to plot their scheme. 
During their conversation the kite 
drops down among them, to their 
surprise. The lady is borne along 
in a sedan-chair; the hero beats 
off the assailants, and lends her 
his shoes to walk home in! This 
is found to be quite idyllic. 
Again: her guardian is a sort of 
astrologer ; and the rescuer having 
found his way into the house at 
midnight with a dark lantern, the 
pair are surprised, and the rescuer, 
climbing out of the window, casts 
shadows—‘ makes rabbits,’ in short 
—on the blind with his fingers, in 
answer to questions from the astro- 
loger. This was the substance of 
two whole acts of the piece; and it 
will be admitted that there is a 
certain jejuneness in such notions. 
But it would be hard to convey 
an idea of the rapture with which 
every touch was received by a 
house overflowing with friendly 
appreciators on the look-out for 
‘epigrams’ and ‘sparkling dia- 
logue.’ Often, indeed, the guffaw 
of the occupant of a gratuitous 
stall even anticipated the coming 
jest, and the gun went off before 
the game was in sight, extorting 
a genuine laugh from an impartial 
spectator. The heartiest of these 
prepared laughs was caused by a 
quip or crank as to being ‘ innocu- 
lated’ by the passion of love and 
“taking it only in a mild form,’ 
which those too ardent partisans 
seemed to be quite unfamiliar with. 
The critics next day, after talking 
of the ‘sparkling dialogue’ and 
the ‘epigrams,’ were constrained 
to admit that there was something 
wanting in the ‘construction,’ 
which left the impression that 
some young Sheridan—indeed, Mrs. 
Centlivre was named—fresh from 
the success of the ‘School for 
Scandal,’ had just nodded a little, 
but that the touch of the immortal 
Brinsley was there. 


West End Notes. 


There is a sensation amounting 
almost to pain, in having a too 
great publicity thrust on you, 
especially if your achievements are 
only of a modest kind. A certain 
clerical baronet, not otherwise dis- 
tinguished, must have found life a 
burden; for, go where he would, 
he was sure to see his name in 
grand, nay, coloured characters, 
facing him from the placard, the 
omnibus, the railway arch, as bear- 
ing righteous testimony to a par- 
ticular sherry wine. He was a 
sort of a confessor and martyr, 
and even as he yielded up his ‘ pure 
spirit,’ he was likely to have fal- 
tered out something about ‘free 
from ‘heat and acidity.’ What a 
destiny! To have to go through 
life thus associated with a Wine, 
and those curious forms of enco- 
mium associated with sherry— 
‘ nutty,’ ‘ roundness,’ rich ‘ oiliness’ 
and the rest—to have a Franken- 
stein of this sort stalking about 
with you! There must have been 
scenes which rose to the level of 
comedy; the rallying of the host 
as he pushed the decanters over, 
‘ Try that, Sir . Alas! Ican’t 
offer you your favourite wine.’ Or 
conceive of the guarantor giving a 
dinner himself,and the questioning 
smacking of lips as the first glass 
of sherry was handed round. 


The old custom of inscribing 
any exhibited likeness as ‘ Portrait 
of a Lady,’ or ‘ Gentleman,’ has be- 
come quite obsolete. It was once 
thought that there was immodesty 
in a correct and virtuous lady 
inviting the promiscuous gaze. 
There was, also, an air of mystery 
in remaining anonymous, that 
rather piqued curiosity; and in 
the case of some beautiful face, the 
name of its possessor became known 
after a sort of confidential fashion, 
even more flattering than a place 
in the catalogue. Now ‘we have 
changed all that.’ Persons of 
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quality hunger and thirst after 
publicity. It isan honour to be 
reported in the papers. A firm of 
fashionable artists, who for many 
years have enjoyed the privilege 
of taking the likenesses of the 
aristocracy, have collected all their 
efforts, and have thus formed a 
galaxy of rank and elegance. Here 
are to be seen princesses, coun- 
tesses, duchesses—all those great 
ladies ‘who are to be found at the 
Prince of Wales’s garden parties’ 
—a certain test of ton—with those 
other ladies with Greek or German 
names, who mostly live at Princes 
or Rutland Gate. To a certain 
class of persons this exhibition 
must be inexpressibly comforting ; 
as they are thus enabled to hold 
a rare communion with the au- 
gust personages who simper s0 
sweetly from the walls in affected 
attitudes. Apart, however, from the 
pleasure of this intercourse, the 
less impressionable visitor will be 
struck by the absence, in this 
fairly representative collection, of 
that beauty, refinement, distinc- 
tion of style or carriage, which 
has been associated with the 
daughters of England. All these 
noble ladies and gentlemen are 
more or less ordinary in face, and 
still more so in a certain obtru- 
siveness of glance and bearing, 
that seems opposed to the accepted 
notion of aristocratic indifference. 
This is, may be, owing to the por- 
traits being founded on photo- 
graphs. 

The fact remains, that hardly 
one of these couple of hundred 
‘sitters’ or standers here assem- 
bled has that unrivalled air of 
your true grande dame, or man of 
birth and breeding, which we look 
for in aristocrats. This would 
seem to prove that, of late years, 
the aspirations of fashion are 
downwards; that it has its eyes 
settled wistfully on the rude ma- 
terialities of money, and display, 


instead of reclining imperially in 
its own Grand Tier, the lights 
playing and flashing around it; 
insolent, indifferent to the glances 
and opera-glasses of the herd in 
the pit below. Such was the old 
style. Any foreigner who came to 
admire the concentrated charms 
of our Meeses Anglaises, would be 
somewhat confounded by the sub- 
stantial character of the beauties 
here displayed for him. 

What a change in the style and 
dress from the older-fashioned 
portrait! Who hears of a 
‘stomacher’ now ?—and in the 
pictures they were tremendously 
peaked, and, I believe, were fur- 
nished with a stout ‘bone,’ to 
keep them in their place. These 
things come floating back from 
days of childhood. Then, the 
lovely lady of the ‘ Annual’ and 
Books of Beauty appeared as a 
being of an ‘ethereal’ kind, pale 
and delicate. Your true countess 
must have been de rigueur of this 
pattern—her lovely hair was always 
flattened on her cheeks, trained 
downwards towards the chin, only 
to rise again, en crowpe, over her ear. 
There was an air of Odalisqne-like 
grace over these beings. There 
usually rose from the head, be- 
hind, a sort of castellated struc- 
ture in plaits, as the fashion then 
was. The type was certainly one 
of grace and refinement. Noble 
ladies then had quite a heroine- 
like air. The influence of the 
camera had not yet subjected 
everything to an earthy realism. 
Their attitudes were Eastern, and 
even royal: there was an air 
of faded languor; the rubicund 
cheeks and stout figure being 
held in abhorrence. 


What a change has come over 
the spirit of the time! There was 
certainly a greater romance in 
fashionable life than exists now. 
There was a touch of fairyland 


about a ball in those days. Pro- 
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posals usually took place on such 
occasions; as can be gathered from 
the novels of ‘L.E.L.’ and the 
Countess of Blessington. The dé- 
butante was a thing of grace—flut- 
tering, timid. All this can be seen 
in the Books of Beauty and the 
portraits—of which the water- 
colours are now somewhat faded 
—of the late E. A. Chalon. But 
these robust dames are not af- 
fected with tremors or flutterings. 
Pleasure is all business with them. 
Certainly, our English dames of 
condition have lost in refinement, 
though they have gained in health, 
spirit, and colour, and in that 
rather unattractive gift known 
as buxomness. In these curious 
days, everybody that pays travels 
first-class in the boat of fashion. 
That excellent Polonius of the 
English Court, the late worthy Sir 
C. Phipps, would have shifted his 
position in his grave had he heard 
what was to be read in the ‘ Court 
Journal’ of a few weeks back— 


that the wife of the correspondent 
of a penny paper was presented at 
Court—and, further, presented by 
the editor’s lady ! 


In what a full whirl is the 
London season at this moment of 
writing! It seems that there has 
not been such a delirium of fashion 
for some years. Never was the 
Park so brilliant, morning and 
evening: one perpetual block 
of carriages—half-a-dozen ranks 
at least—while the procession 
crowds along the walks. Brilliant 
belles; dresses of the glittering 
pattern that used to be thought 
appropriate only to flower shows ; 
satin-coated horses tramping by. 
Nor is the background of green 
and foliage less rich and fresh. 
This year will be recalled as one of 
exceptional excitement. Beauty 
and fashion have had a successful 
carnival. Princes and princesses, 
above ell, that indefatigable votary 


of pleasure whose motto is ‘Youth 
at the prow and pleasure at the 
helm,’ must be well-nigh exhausted 
with these acceptable toils. Every- 
thing is going merrily as a mar- 
riage-bell. It is pleasant to see 
that, for once, the ladies, in their 
capricious fancies and changes of 
dress, have consented to try some- 
thing becoming. The ‘ Rubens’ 
hat is really a graceful adorn- 
ment. It imparts style and dignity, 
and gives a dash of elegance and 
romance even to homely features. 
The tall and ‘sylph-like’ may, 
with this engine, find a positive 
advantage in that height which 
they thought awkward. (Few 
women, hy-the-way, know how to 
put on a hat.) By-and-by they 
will be learning how to arrange 
their hair, and pitch all chignons 
and such nasty things to the—— 
well, to the hairdresser who fur- 
nished them. What signs of luxury, 
and even recklessness, everywhere ! 
Pony-carriages (vehicles drawn 
by animals as costly as blood- 
horses-—one more device to hood- 
wink the too-economical husband); 
four-in-hand; while cabriolets 
are coming in, the little tiger 
dancing on a spring-board behind. 
Then those foolish, inept pastimes 
yclept ‘ polo,’ and ‘ tent-pegging,’ 
Heaven save the mark! The pant- 
ing pleasure-mongers are eager 
for a fresh dram. The name 
‘ tent-pegging’ is whispered, and 
is caught up. ‘It would be O! 
so’—whatever the feminine rap- 
ture will suggest. Here is some- 
thing new and piquant, for the 
young Lord has vouched for 
it to the fair Corisande. ‘We 
must go, dear!’ is her instant cry. 
But, O! most impotent of con- 
clusions! Only a few sergeants 
galloping about, trying to poke 
bits of stick out of the ground— 
this, surely, is provoking indul- 
gence too far. ‘Tent-pegging,’ we 
may venture to prophesy, will not 
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do— won't wash.’ For that mat- 
ter, neither will ‘polo,’ which 
seems perpetually associated with 
the Messrs.——, those gentlemen 
with the Spanish names. 


Of these summer evenings, the 
dinner over, a kind of cheap As- 
modean entertainment may be pro- 
cured—not, too, of an unpiquant 
kind—by sauntering forth round a 
contiguous square, say Ecc—n, of 
that ilk. A whole essay might be 
written on this inclosure; though 
your blasé viveur, who can only live 
on sensation, would pronounce that 
such pastime was but of a feeble 
kind. But no. In the first place, 
one side is a perfect flower garden, 
blooming from area to baleony— 
some turned into perfect bowers. 
About eight the impetuous clat- 
ter, the whirl of the dining-out 
brougham, begins to be heard; 
dinner parties are ‘ going on’ here, 
there and everywhere. All down 
the line these shining caskets are 


drawn up for one second at the 
door, and out float these fair 
pillows of loveliness and flounces, 
borne up the steps, Venus-like, on 


waves of tulle. The man follows 
behind with a sort of perked, 
shaven look, a defiant air, and seem- 
ing as though he were stiff in his 
limbs. Let any one mark the 
nobler sex thus getting out of 
the brougham and ascending the 
steps, and he will be struck by this 
odd walk. Presently arrives the 
stray hansom, and the young 
‘swell, in white coat and opera 
hat, leaping out with an alacrity 
as marked as the door opens to 
him, to be shut behind him as 
promptly. Here comes, thunder- 
ing up ponderously, the gamboge- 
coloured chariot, with those 
comical heraldic curtains displayed 
on the panels, and the two Noah’s 
Ark footmen behind—My Lady, 
the countess, strongly shattered, 
shrunk, and dilapidated. Here is 


one of the few relics of genuine 
state left, that opening the door,and 
‘banging’ down the steps—the 
task distributed among two foot- 
men—and the descent. An hour 
later, and a second review shows 
the dinners in progress. The 
windows open, the lamps lit, we 
have Protean glimpses—which are 
really invited—over the flower- 
boxes. The chatter of voices rises, 
we see the illuminated faces, the 
charming and agreeable ‘ rattler’ 
who is entertaining them with the 
jest and story, the jest perhaps 
that ‘question detached to lead 
into the ambuscade of the ready- 
made joke’; however, there is the 
process going on before us. You 
may, if you will, speculate what the 
dinner was given for. A few 
doors down is the family meal— 
papa solemn and schoolmaster-like, 
the family, duly graduated, sitting 
round. Another, the snowy table- 
cloth strewn with the débris of 
dinner, the scattered decanters, 
the fruit, etc., a luxurious spec- 
tacle always, while the juvenile 
husband sits cozily enjoying the 
evening paper and a cigar. It 
would be curious to know what are 
the feelings of the poor, the tramp, 
what they think of this series of 
little views, a world with which 
they have no concern, as they walk 
round. 


In our last homily, we con- 
sidered the subject of amateurs, 
not, it will be said, with over- 
partiality. Yet we must e’en 
qualify a little, at least as regards 
music. During the month past 
some ladies of high degree (the 
patronesses included two prin- 
cesses, six duchesses, twelve mar- 
chionesses and many countesses, 
besides innumerable ‘ ladies,’ suffi- 
cient to make a plebeian gasp) 
gave an amateur concert at St. 
James’s Hall—in the Great Hall, 
too. It was a pretty and interest- 
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ing spectacle, and if one did not 
admire everything in the artistic 
display, one could at least admire 
the amazing aplomb—beyond a 
professional kind even—of all con- 
cerned. There was a full orchestra, 
with Mr. Barnby to conduct (he 
was ‘J. Barnby, Esq.,’ on this 
occasion), and a crowded hall. 
Princesses attended, yet it was 
marvellous to see the intrepidity 
with which Lady Folkestone (the 
lady will pardon the public men- 
tion, but publicity was invited in 
every detail) ascended the stairs, 
crossed the serried ranks of the 
orchestra, was nicely critical as to 
the height of her seat, and, at 
last satisfied, bestowed herself a Ja 
Sainton-Dolby,a three-quarter front 
to the audience. At such a dis- 
play the average man looks on in 
wonder and amaze. So, too, was it 
with Mr. Wade, the tenorino, who 
stood out to chant the plaintive 
lilt— 


‘Thad . . . a mes-sage . 


without music, and faced his 
audience with the confidence of a 


. « to se-hend,’ 


Sims Reeves. The rest of the 
ladies showed, however, a becom- 
ing trepidation. The leading lady, 
it must be said, went through her 
task - wonderfully. Her ballad, 
‘Love’s young dream,’ was given 
with a distinctness and point which 
showed that some Campana or 
Pinsuti had been training her. 
But more conspicuous was her 
rendering of the difficult and 
charmingly graceful music of 
Schumann’s cantata, which was 
steadily worked out from the 
beginning to the end. The Hon. 
Mr. Lyttleton imparted to his 
voice a tone to suit the ungenial 
part of ‘ the Gravedigger,’ and in- 
terred his crotchets and quavers 
with an appropriate lugubrious- 
ness. ‘ Martha’ with the ‘ Miller’s 
Wife’ did their office — well. 
When noble voices are raised for 
charity we should not look such 
gift steeds closely in the mouth. 
Seriously, we cannot be too grateful 
to them for introducing us to two 
such charming pieces as those of 
Brahms and Schumann. 
Tue MAN IN THE Mask. 











